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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Frederick Orin Bartlett’?s great new novel, THE GUARDIAN 


A rare novel of the great woods, breathing the keen air of the out-of-doors and portraying the rugged char- 
acters of the lumbermen with a skill which surpasses any previous attempt to show them as they really are. The 
central theme is simple yet stupendous, and in its broad human application, possesses a fundamental! quality that 
gives it the widest appeal. Published five days ago; second large edition already on press. By the author of “The 
Seventh Noon,” etc. 470 pages, frontispiece by N. C. Wyeth, $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 


Hewes Lancaster’s § ch:rming story of Louisiana, THE ONE AND THE OTHER 


Here the author of “Marie of Arcady” gives her growing public another delightful classic of ‘Cajan life, in 
which the reader meets many an old friend and catches glimpses of many a quaint custom handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, in a story thatis yet sturdily American, abounding in humor .nd human nature t is the 
story of twin brothers, the one a leader, the other a follower. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


Fred Lewis Pattee’s much-discussed novel of the modern church, THE BREA KING-POINT 


A novel of serious importance, with a theme that makes it worth the attention of every man or woman who 
has at heart the problems of the church and of its work in the world—the struggle of a minister to be the real 
spiritual leader of a great city church. By the author of “The House with the Black Ring.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Gaston Leroux’Ss delightfully absorbing mystery, THE MAN WITH THE BLACK FEATHER 


“Surely a French Edgar Allan Poe. The author has cleverly drawn Theophrastus Longuet, a retired manufac- 
turer of rubber stamps, and in making him the hero of a ‘mystery’ novel fashions 4 weird and interesting tale full 
of strange, whimsical humor.”—Portland Oregonian. Translated by Edgar Jepson. By the autnor of “The Phan- 
tom of the Opera,” “The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” etc. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea,$1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 



































READY SHORTLY . 
Credo Harris’s powerful novel of Kentucky life, TOBY 


This novel by a new author merits the attention of all lovers of good fiction for its vigorous and sincere por- 
trayal of life in the hills of Kentucky and its sound delineation of character. The regeneration of Toby and the 
revelation of his personality through the influence of a true and tender love form the theme of one of the most 
delightful stories that have seen the light of day for a long time. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Marion Hill’s delectable story of the life of a wholly charming actress, GEORGET TE 


Have you ever wondered whether there is anywhere another actress as diverting as “The Chorus Lady’? 
Read “Georgette!” 

Have you ever wondered what goes on in an actress’s mind? Read “Georgette!” 

Have you ever wondered if an actress is always artificial? Read “Georgette!” 

Have you ever wondered why there is no real classic of the American stage? Tuere 1s. Read “Georgette!” 


By the author of “The Pettison Twins,” “Harmony Hall,” etc. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

















READY SHORTLY 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s delightful and authoritative TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS 


This is the only book in the English language on Tripoli as it is. The author has had unusual opportunities 
for first hand knowledge, having twice accompanied her husband, Professor David Todd, of Amherst, on expeditions 
to Tripoli to observe total eclipses of the sun. The book is charmingly informative. By the author of “A Cycle of 
Sunsets,” etc. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 















Ezra Pound’s wonderful English verse translation of 
THE SONNETS AND BALLATE OF GUIDO CAVALCANTI 


Mr. Pound, who is widely regarded as the most original force in American poetry since Whitman, here de- 
votes his genius and his rich knowledge of things medieval to the rendering into English verse of the work of 
Guido Cavalcanti, the friend and in more than one way the inspirer of Dante. The result Is a Sook that may fairly 
lay claim to the distinction of being one of the most significant volumes of poetry ever done by an American. 
$2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 
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THE NATION stands alone in its field. It has a larger circulation than any other politico 
literary journal published in this country, going to all the principal libraries 
and reading rooms, and into thousands of families 


The circulation i§ chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—lawyers, phy 
sicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of cultivated 


people, where the education of children is a matter of careful consideration. 


The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 
of the school advertisers avail themselves. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE DUTTON LIST 





Syndicalism and Labor 
By Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. One volume, 7% in. x 5 in. $2.25 net 


A valuable book on the beginnings and rise to favor of the “General Strike” as Labor’s most deadly weapon, 
including some account of the French “Syndicats Ouvriers” which initiated it. 

The principal so-called “General Strikes” of the past few years in France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain are de- 
scribed and their results noted. 

A most timely and informing book, written in a temperate and judicial] spirit. 


The Pilgrims’ Way From Winchester to Canterbury 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady) 


New and Revised Edition. Illustrated by 8 colored plates, 8 half-tones and a large number of line drawings, 
all specially made for this volume by A. H. Hallam Murray. 


One volume, 8) in. x 64 in. $5.00 net 

A picturesque description of the ancient road still known as the Pilgrims’ Way, along which for nearly 
four hundred years the pilgrims to the renowned shrine of St, Thomas of Canterbury (Thomas a Becket) traveled 
from Winchester to Canterbury. 

The author knows her ground thoroughly, its history past and present, and takes her readers with her 
into the heart of the most beautiful and storied part of England. ° 

Mr. Hallam Murray's admirable drawings give an excellent idea of the old house, ancient ruins and the lovely 
scenery through which the old road zigzags from village to village. 


The Ideals of Indian Art 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.LE. 
Formerly Principal of the Indian Government School of Art and Keeper of the Calcutta Art Gallery. Au- 
thor of “Indian Sculpture and Painting,” etc. 
Illustrated with 33 plates from photographs. One volume, 10 in. x 7 in. $5.00 net 


This is a very original and very comprehensive introduction to the study of the main branch of Indian Art, 
namely Indian sculpture. 

The author maintains that the reason Europeans consider Hindu sculptures to be fantastic or preposterous 
is that the religious beliefs, legends and hopes symbolized in them are not taken into consideration by the Euro- 
pean critic. Here the author focusses the principal achievement of Hindu plastic art together with the leading re- 
ligious ideas of Hindu mythology which that art expressed, so that a clear perception of the relation between the 
two is possible to the reader. 

The plates are admirable examples of the photographic art. 


The French Ideal: Pascal, Fenelon and Other Essays 


By Madame DUCLAUX (“A. Mary F. Robinson’’) $2.50 net 


Madame Duclaux, wife of the celebrated Director of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has already won distinc- 
tion in letters over two other signatures, A. Mary F. Robinson and Madame Darmestetter. Well known as a writer 
of beth prose and verse in her adopted language, French, and for her unusual power of expression in English, she 
is the ideal interpreter of the great French writers of the past generation for English speaking readers. The four 
essays are on Pascal, Féne'on, Buffon, and Lamartine. 


The Cult of Incompetence 


By EMILE FAGUET $1.50 net 
Translated by Miss Beatrice Barstow. P 


This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many of the dominant tendencies of the 
democracy of the present day to discourage the highest talent in all principal walks of life, and to encourage medi- 
ocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and national character. 


Sixty Years: Life and Adventure in the Far East 


By JOHN DILL ROSS Three photogravure plates. 20 ether illustrations and a map. 2 vols. $7 net 
“A blography of adventure In love, trade, finance, fights and diplomacy . . . more human and at times 
more exciting than any novel we have seen these many years.” 


The Surgeon’s Log 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM Richly illustrated with photographs. $2.50 
The day-by-day story of a ship's doctor on a well-found trading steamer. Rich in anecdote, reminiscence 
and description of many Eastern ports, the less familiar as well as the better known. 


Pocket Guide to the West Indies 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINWALL $1.50 net 
New edition with maps, illustrations, historic and statistical data and complete guide for each locality. 
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Western straw votes, that there is a 
whirlwind demand of the people that 
Debs be made President. 


The Week 


The winning of half the Oklahoma 
delegation to the Baltimore Convention the Chicago Ender Ocean, but ite espest- 
is a highly significant victory for Wood- tion to the desire of political conven- 
row Wilson, for it fully confirms the | tions to break all records for length of 
estimate that has been placed by his| coring popular leaders is both sound 
advocates upon his strength in the Mid- 144 poid. It owns to sympathy with 
dle West. In Oklahoma Champ Clark the man who rises and waves his flags 
was supposed to be strongly intrenched, | ..4 jets out his voice from spontaneous 
the neighborhood feeling, as well as oth- | 


|impulse. It even avows a belief in the 
er elements, being a powerful factor in | yelling that is sincere. But it criticises 
his favor. 


With this send-off in a com- | the “demonstration” that has become a 
paratively unpromising State, it may pore affair of keeping itself going as 
now be expected that cumulative indica. | ong as possible, and it refers to the 
Gens of Gov. Wilson's strength will be 'spectacle at Chicago and to the one at 
showing themselves, both in the West Denver four years ago when the names 
and in the South. Of course, much will ‘of Roosevelt and Bryan, respectively, 
depend on developments in the political | . ne presented. Those who read of 
situation generally, and in the Republi | nat followed may have received the 


can as well as in the Democratic party. | idea of a touching outburst of genuine 
The case is very different from what it | hoyalty which a solid hour of shouting 


would be if the Republican nomination and marching could hardly exhaust, but 
were a foregone conclusion. 





We are not always able to agree with 


For the) 
present, nobody can be quite certain 
what aspect the campaign will present; 
and at the last moment the choice may 
turn on the feeling that one Democrat 
rather than another is the “logical” can- 
didate to be put up at Baltimore in re- 
sponse to the choice made the previous 
week at Chicago. 





One straw vote in the West has been 
strangely overlooked by the Colonel's 
admirers, though it gives convincing 
proof of his immense popularity. We 
refer to the postal-card canvass conduct- 
ed by the Appeal to Reason, This is the 
well-known Socialist paper, with a large 
circulation. Calling upon its readers 
for an expression of their Presidential 
preferences, it has found, to date, that 
41,384 of them want Roosevelt, while 
only 426 declare for Taft. This looks 
perfectly overwhelming till we note that 
Roosevelt really ran fourth, Debs lead- 
ing with 65,928 votes, McNamara get- 
ting 54,726, Gompers being third with 
48,225. Closely after Roosevelt, the 
fourth favorite, came Haywood with 
41,109 votes. This is fine company for 
the Colonel. But as he is only fourth 
in the affections of the Socialists, it fol- 


lows, by the irresistible logic which has | dic. 


|to those on the spot the creaking of the 
‘machinery grew increasingly evident af- 
iter the first few minutes. And what 
good came of it at last? A few short 
|months after Mr. Bryan’s trained acous- 
ticians had triumphed over those of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and still more impressively 
over those of Mr. Taft, the last-named 
gentleman was inaugurated. 
Those were wholesome and sober 
words that Gov. Harmon spoke to the 
Kentucky Legislature when he said that 
the ultimate force behind the movement 
for the initiative, referendum, and re- 
call was supplied by the shortcomings 
of the men in public office. Agitators 
are quick to seize upon grievances and 
make a great noise about cheap cure- 
but 
there, such men would have little chance, 


alls; if the grievances were not 


/Quite properly, too, Mr. Harmon point- 


ed out some substantial administrative 
and fiscal reforms that had been accom- 
plished in Ohio in his term as Gover- 
nor; for upon actual achievements of 
this kind the 
government as we have known it in the 


It is to be regretted, 


case for representative 
past must rest. 
|however, that he put the case of the ex- 
penses of the national Government as he 
“It ought not to cost,” he said, “a 


billion dollars a year, or over $11 for 
each man, woman, and child in the 
country, to maintain the Federal Gov- 
ernment with its limited 
That there is need of economizing in 


the Federal Government is true enough; 


functions,” 


but such a statement as this makes a 
false impression. Outside the post of- 
fice, which is self-supporting, the annual 
expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment are not a billion dollars, but about 
$650,000,000; and of this about $400,000,- 
000 are for army, navy, pensions, and 
What is 
spent in order to “maintain the Federal 
Government, with its limited 
as that phrase would usually be 


interest on the public debt. 


func- 
tions,” 
understood, is about a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars, instead of a billion. 


Serious faults in the bill to regulate 
immigration, now pending in the Sen- 
ate, are discovered as the debate on the 
As drafted, the bill 
specified among aliens to be excluded 
eligible to 
come citizens of the United States by 
The ob- 
viously, to settle in this way the ques- 


measure proceeds. 


“persons who are not be- 


naturalization.” intent was, 
tion of Chinese and Japanese immigra- 
But difficulty 


once arose; for in order to become nat- 


tion. an unforeseen at 


uralized, applicants must be able to 
speak English, and hence this clause of 
the bill might be tortured into author- 
ity for keeping out all immigrants who 
speak only a foreign language. When 
this danger was pointed out, the advo- 
bill 


accepted an amendment providing that 


cates of the rather shamefacedly 
“no alien shall be denied admission to 
the United States solely because of in- 
ability to speak the English language.” 
Even this does not meet the case, since 


applications for naturalization must, by 


the law, be “signed by the applicant in 
his own handwriting.” Thus there 
might be in the clause in question a 


lurking attempt to set up by indirection 
the literary test for immigrants. Other 


similar complications might easily be 


caused by passing the bill as framed. 
Its chief defect, as we have before sald, 
is its lack of explicitness. It may be 
well to revise and codify our immigra- 
tion laws, but the work should be done 
with a thoroughness that left no room 


for suspicion of “jokers” in the bill. 
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Early action is expected in the Senate 
on the Stephenson case. The Committee 
on Privileges and Elections is unan- 
imous in saying that the expenditure of 
$107,793 (the amount which Senator 
Stephenson acknowledges he paid to 
carry the primaries) “was in violation 
of the fundamental principles underly- 
ing our system of government, which 
contemplated the selection of candi- 
dates by the electors, not the selection 
of the electors by the candidate.” Yet 
the majority of the committee does not 


see in that fact sufficient reason for un- 


seating the man who paid this sum of) 


money avowedly and designedly for that 
purpose. In other words, the majority 
lends its sanction to a violation of the 
“fundamental principles” of our system 
of government, and gives its assent to 
the selection of electors by the candi- 
date, on a cash basis. If the Senate 
ratifies the majority report it will by 
so much give license to the rich men of 
the country to buy up the seats in that 
body. If all the seats are to be put up 
at auction, there is no doubt that buy- 
ers can be found in all the States ag 


easily as in Wisconsin and Illinois, 





4 brief homily on the question of vio- 
lence in labor disputes, chiefly interest- 
ing because it is written from the “in- 
side,” appears in last week’s Indepen- 
dent. The author is Harry Orchard, of 
Haywood-Moyer trial fame, and he 
writes from the inside of Idaho State’s 
Prison at Boisé. It is Mr. Orchard’s 
emphatic belief that “direct action” is 
both wicked and unprofitable. The sys- 
tem of intimidation by dynamite did 
work well, “with hardly an exception, 
up until the McNamara confession,” but 
it has now got a blow from which it 
will never recover. All right-thinking 
men will join Mr. Orchard in this hope. 
At any rate, Harry Orchard out of prison 
never did as clear thinking as he re 
veals in the following passage 


while the great wheels of industry 
T busy grinding out their dollars, they 


are also slowly but surely, grinding out 


the lives of men and women that keep 
them in motion.’ Some of the great in 
duetries are very hazardous at best The 
greedy captains that control them should 
be forced to make the conditions ag safe 


and sanitary as possible. The kind of force 
however, that we have been talking about 
will not do the work But if labor or 


eenizations will place big, broad-minded 
men at their head, letting them direct the 
policies of the union, and, énstead of sow- 
ing the seed of discontent and strife, es 





tablish schools of education along eco- | one of less importance, and eleven civil 
nomic lines, ete. |}cases. At the same time I opened my as- 
that the partisan of | *!2e in London, a court in Detroit, Mich., 
par, % j}only a few hours further along the rail- 
direct action” is dazzled by the imme- | road, began to get a jury in a murder case 


diateness of results obtained. A bridge|My four prisoners were on their way to 


or a factory is blown up and the “vic. | the penitentiary and seven of the eleven 
|civil cases had been disposed of before 


tory” is won. A fig for your painfully | hait the jury had been got together in De- 
slow orthodox union methods! What the | troit. Our criminal law is codified 


anarchist refuses to see is that violence, |!" the simplest possible form, and there is 
;not an appeal once in fifty cases. 


like murder, will out; that his “victory” | 
turns to ashes, and that it takes years | The contrast may here be somewhat ex- 
|aggerated, but in essence it represents 
| the truth. And what do we get in re- 
|turn for the frightful waste and trouble 
‘of our criminal procedure? Does any 
The American Express Company, We | one pretend that we get more exact jus- 
read, has paid $43,500,000 in dividends | tice than is attained in England or in 
since 1868. Forty-three million dollars Canada? Is it not true, on the contrary, 
in forty-four years is almost exactly @| that the tremendous cumbrousness of 
million dollars a year, and that might | our procedure only lowers the confi- 
not seem an outrageous annual profit for | gence of the community in the soundness 
a business concern of such vast dimen- | of its results? 
sions. Neither is there anything over-| 
whelming in the statement that this| Resolutions pointing to an energetic 
same company has received from its|campaign against the chestnut tree 
patrons during the same period the sum | blight marked the close of the congress 
of $598,000,000, which means an annual) of experts from twenty-nine States, 
gross revenue of $15,000,000 a year; | which, at the invitation of Gov. Tener, 
this again might seem no formidable has been meeting at Harrisburg. The 
sum for an enterprise of national scope. | gathering called upon the States, the 
One need not hold a brief for the ex-| Federal Government, and Canada to fol- 
press companies to question the ins Vint the lead of Pennsylvania in combat- 
tiveness of such long strings of figures. | ing the disease which menaces the entire 
Nevertheless, there is little doubt that| chestnut growth of the Atlantic Coast, 
the express companies have been charg- by making appropriations to “enable 
ing excessive rates and accumulating | authorities to cope with the disease, 
very large profits. The Interstate Com-/| where practicable.” One resolution asks 
merce Commission's investigation into | Congress to appropriate $60,000 for 
the express business has already been | the Government coéperation. Two op- 
more than justified. But for the pur- | posing points of view were manifest in 
pose of emphasizing the extortionate the first session of the congress. Delay 
practices of the express companies, the | was advocated by Prof. W. A. Murrill of 
statement that they charge fifty cents; New York. who asserted that public 
for carrying a parcel that could be car-| money could be saved by allowing active 
ried for fifteen is more convincing than field work to wait upon further scien- 
any number of millions spread before tific investigation; but for the policy of 
immediate extirpation of affected trees, 


to prevent further spread of the de- 


The trouble is 


of painful effort for labor to make up 
the loss of that “victory.” 





the eye. 


It would be interesting to know how | Structive blight, I. C. Williams, deputy 
; 
leading members of the bar in our coun-| forestry commissioner of Pennsylvania, 


try feel when confronted with such a| Stood sponsor. The results already ob- 


statement as that made by Mr. Justice | tained by this method in that State led 
Riddell of Ontario, in an interview in| to the endorsement of its militant policy 


the New York Sun: | by the congress. 


1 have been at the bar or on the bench | 
about thirty years, and never, even in mur-| The movement to erect a memorial to 


der cases have I seen more than half an Whittier in the national capital calls at- 
hour consumed in getting a jury. . . . Tl ontion to an odd diversity between our 


have never but once known even a murder | 
case to last as much as four days _| professions and practice. At bottom, we 


Some time ago I went to hold the London | ave a peaceable people, with a jealous 


(Ont.) Assizes. There were to be tried four!) orerence for the supremacy of the 
criminal cases, one of murder, one of man- 
slaughter, one of serious embezzlement, and! Civil power over all matters of the army 
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and navy. But when we look around 
for distinguished citizens to whom mon- 
uments may appropriately be erected, 
we are strangely beset by the notion 
that such persons must belong to one of 
two classes. They must be either dead 
therefore presumably 
The ex- 
ceptions are just numerous enough to 
the 


breaks the monotony of the long series 


politicians, and 


statesmen, or heroes of battle. 


emphasize rule. Longfellow now 


of statues to “public” men in Washing- 


ton, but there is no reason why his 


memorial should not be supplemented 


by those of several other men and wo- 


men who have raised our national rep- 


utation by what they have written 


rather than by what they done. 





Secretary Knox striking an appropri- 
ate attitude at Panama and bidding all 
Central and South America stop, look, 
and listen to the honeyed words in 
which their big neighbor at the North 
once more strives to express its feelings 
towards them, will be a sight for gods 
and men—and Mr. Dooley. “Here,” the 
Secretary may begin with a smile, “we 
ground—that is, of 


meet common 


course, if the Government which I have 


on 


the honor to represent does not decide 
to discriminate against you in the mat- 
ter of tolls. The one subject of possible 
disagreement between the United States 
and any of you having been happily re- 
moved by the—er—annexation of this 
fair land, my Government feels very 
strongly that it is a part of the patriot- 
ic duty of every citizen of a Central or 


! 


| 


} 


South American republic, especially of | 
those in authority, to let bygones be by-| 


gones, to accept our protestations of 
goodwill at their face value, and, in a 
word, to think of us as we would fain 
be thought of.’ At this point the cheer- 
ing will doubtless no longer be restrain- 
ed, unless Col. Goethals should mean- 
while Nicara- 


gua’s book, and given orders prohibit. 


have taken a leaf from 


ing any demonstrations, favorable or 
otherwise, in connection with the Sec- 
retary's visit. 


The first bye-election in Canada since 
last year’s overwhelming Liberal defeat 
has resulted in a gain for the Liberals, 
which is quite in accordance with the 
law that seems to govern bye-elections. 
It is the regular thing that, after a gen- 
the country 


eral campaign in which 


has plumped with unrestrained enthusi- 


asm for one party or another, the vot- 


ers shall turn about, and right on the 
heels of election day begin to elect mem- 
bers of the minority. Apparently, there 
is about this procedure something of the 
shame-faced awakening to cold wisdom 
which follows an emotional outburst. 
Certainly some such reaction was to be 
looked for 


assertion 


in Canada, where a sponta- 


neous of unsuspected popular 


sentiment made fools out of the proph- 


ets in both parties. No one has yet been 


able to bring out all the reasons for that 


mad rush in which the Liberal party 


was so badly trampled. Partial explana 


tions are at hand in plenty, but at bot 
tom we seem to be facing one of those 
curious manifestations of the psychol 


egy of the crowd which make the busi- 


ness of political prophecy so hazardous 


The figure of George V has gradually 


emerged during the hopeful discus- 


sions regarding the betterment of An 


gio-German relations. A German news 


peper of standing assigns credit to the 


English monarch for taking the initia 
tive in Mr. Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 
There is nothing improbable in the 
hypothesis. It would be quite appro 


priate that King George should take up 
a line of activity in which Edward VII 
useful work 


have done 


The 


is conceded to 


for his country. late King was 


largely instrumental in forging the 


chain of Continental friendships and 


alliances which Germany chose to re- 


gerd as a menace to her own interests 
but which, there is good reason to be- 
VII 


the 


lieve, Edward regarded sincerely 


as working for peace of Europe. 


The sphere of foreign affairs is one in 
for all his 


which a British monarch, 


ecmplete subordination to Constitution- 


al forms, still exercises real power. Un- 
like the late King, who was his own 
travelling ambassador, and whose per 


sonality made him welcome in the capi- 


tals of Europe, George V chooses to 


work through his Ministers; but there 
is every reason to believe that the mon- 
arch’s views will carry weight with the 


Cabinet 


The bill providing for the annexation 
of Tripoli and Cyrenaica was passed in 
the of 


Friday with only thirty-eight dissenting 


Italian Chamber Deputies last 
votes in a poll of 469, and amidst scenes 
of frenzied popular enthusiasm. From 


the first it has been apparent that, with 


‘> 


~~ 


O1 


the exception of the revolutionary So- 


cialist faction, the attack on T: 


had popular approval behind it, in the 


sense that the men who engineered the 
raid could count on certain indition 
of public sentiment The Italian peop 


has watched the annexation game beings 


played on all sides, bi France ahd spat 


Austria in the Balkar 


Bi 


in Morocco, by 


by Russia and Great tain in the Far 


East. The memory of Italy's own 


experiences in Abyssinia |! al 


National sentiment has bee it 


a climax by the celebration of t! 


‘ 7 1 
entennial of Italian «anit 


cian was taking undue risk in plannis 


an attack pon a defence] 


province undet 


only danger lay in 


military operations. A serious setback 
would bave been fatal to the ¢ ! 4 


dete 


rushing at might have bee tal 


tothe throne. So far these dans 


been averted, 


till have 


out of the heavy taxa 


arising 


is the corollary 


f Imperi: 


and is beginning to be in Europe a f 


ful source of popular discontent 


Mr. Shuster’s statement 


to the I ~ 


is not so careful in its wording as } 


speeches in England and elsewhs 


his way home from Teheran At any 


rate, it is overstating the 


cuse Great Britain of having set out “to 


create a Russia after the lan 


strong 
It 


nor 


anese war.” Was not within Eng 


land's power for her be 


to create a Russia That 


strong 


pire’s recuperation from the disas 


ters of the Manchurian war wa i nat 


ural and inevitable 


proce 
proces 


remain true is that the present d 

ters of English foreign policy have at 
tached so much importance to Russia‘s 
friendship in Europe that they hav 
been willing to let the Czar have vir 
tually a free hand in middle Asia. That 


is a policy of which the wisdom as well 


as the morality may be easily 


weak 


question- 


ally 


friend is 
The 


Russia as an or a 


reed to lean upon. Frenct 


found that out again and again in th 


ccurse of recent complications with Ger 


many. And England, too, may discover 
Russia's friend 


of im 


the cold 


in time of crisis, that 


ship was not worth the sacrifice 


portant interests in Persia or 


blooded abandonment of that country to 


the tender mercies of the Czar 





ROR 
THE “HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY.” 


Mr. Roosevelt declares that he real- 
izes “to the full” the “heavy responsi- 
bility” which he assumes in announc- 
ing that he will be a candidate for the 
Presidency. But does he? Can he be en- 
tirely aware of the full weight of the 
which he is binding 


We doubt We 


grievous burden 


on his own back? it. 
should hate to think, for example, that 
he had deliberately considered and cool- 
ly the fact that 
about to shatter the ideal of Roosevelt 
which hi 


mistakenly, cherished all over the coun- 


disregarded he was 


is been admiringly, however 


For in that ideal one element has 


try 

been the conception of him as a man 
fit to stand on the holy hill because he 
sweareth to his own hurt and chang- 
eth not. ( But now he is seen to be 
false to his plighted faith, What he 
had voluntarily and solemnly assured 
the people that he would do under no 
circumstances, he now proposes to do 


without explanation or a glimmer of re- 


morse. Thousands of his truest friends 


have been vehemently asserting for 


three years past that Theodore Roose- 
velt was incapable of doing this thing. 
Whatever else he might be, 
But this trust in him 


In- 


he was a 
man of his word. 
he has now dashed to the ground. 
stead of 


Machiavellian prince acting on the max- 


the ideal Roosevelt, we see a 


im that a “signore prudente” does not 
feel bound to stand by his pledges when 
they can be turned against him, or when 
his motive for making them no longer 
exists 

To multitudes throughout the land 
this will seem a fall like Lucifer’s, that 
other son of the morning. It is not now 
a question of the validity of the tradi- 
tion against a third term. It is merely 
a question of Theodore Roosevelt's per- 
sonal honor. Others may doubt or chal- 
lenge the third-term custom; he cannot. 
He publicly pronounced it “wise,” de 
clared that he felt bound by it, and told 


the people who had just elected him 
President: “Under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept an- 


other nomination.” John Morley was a 
guest at the White House when Presi- 
dent that announce- 
ment on November 8, 1904. The story 
was printed at the time that Mr. Roose- 
velt said to Morley that his declaration 
‘no string” to it. The Bnglishman 


Roosevelt made 


had 


was puzzled by this bif of American 
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| slang. Now, however, Honest John will | party principles may be trampled upon, 


understand what it means. The “string” undying bitterness and rancor may be 


has been pulled and the word broken. 
It is a terrible thing for Roosevelt thus 
destroy the faith which credulous 
thousands have placed in his personal] 


to 


integrity. 

The heavy responsibility which Mr. 
Roosevelt has blithely shouldered in- 
cludes the confirming of the worst in- 
terpretation which has been put upon 
his conduct for the past three years. He 
himself now admits the truth of what 
he has been charged with. In the light 
of his own statements, few can be found 
longer to believe that his course has 
been aught but that of a secret plotter. 
To undermine his friend Taft has been 
his passion. To scheme for his own nom- 
ination has been his consistent but con- 
cealed plan. What are we to think now 
of its successive steps? First, he was 
not a candidate and would not be. He 
wrote last year that any movement to 
win the nomination for him would be a 
“genuine calamity.” He asserted that 
no friend of his could possibly coun- 
tenance kind. Then 
came the time of his standing on his 
dignity. He would not do a thing or 
say a word. After that came the period 
of contingencies. Roosevelt would not. 
lift his hand, but, of course, if the unit- 
ed voice of a mighty people summoned 
him as the.“one man in sight,” he could 
But presently even those 


anything of the 


not refuse. 


developed, Republican hopes may visi- 
bly turn to ashes—but what does this 
matter to the man who is so eaten up 


of selfishness and conceit that he thinks 


of all men and of all parties as only 


tools in his hand, to be used as long as 


| feared, Mr. 


professed hesitations and scruples were | 


abandoned: the Columbus address was 
an open bid tor the Presidency; ana 
now comes his acceptance of the firs. 


convenient and then thrown on the 
junk heap? ‘ 

The heaviest part of the responsibility 
which Mr. Roosevelt undertakes goes, 
however, beyond persons or parties. It 
touches the good of the country. At the 
moment when success was about to re- 
ward the painful striving of finance and 
industry to recover from the heavy 
blows they have suffered, when business 
1aen were reporting the disturbance of 
Presidential year to be less than was 
Roosevelt invites us to 
plunge into a vast upheaval. He would 
call upon all the winds of social passion 
to blow and crack their cheeks. He 
would give us a series of explosions, and 
would precipitate a contest that would 
shake the land. If he has his way, in- 
stead of slow recuperation we shall have 
a period of fear and ferocity, of un- 
scrupulous appeal and incendiary tac- 
tics. But it is not to be believed that 
he is going to have his way. Even if he 
terrorizes or tricks the Republican Con- 
vention into nominating him, or if he 
sets himself up as the independent can- 
didate of all the discontented, he has 
the sober sense of the mass of his coun- 
trymen to reckon with, and upon that 
he cannot again impose. For it is no 
more the Roosevelt of old going forth in 


formal proposal that he be a candidate shining armor to overthrow his oppo- 
for the nomination—an acceptance tan- nents. He is known better now; troops 
tamount to a frank avowal that he of friends are walking backward from 
wants the Presidency consumedly and| him with averted gaze; his reckless 
will move heaven and earth to get It.| craving for power is at last disclosed. 


What a light all this throws upon the 


| What was said of Charles Fox, after he 


long and despicable intrigue in which | had made a betrayal of his friends and 


this frankest and most generous of men 
has for months been up to his neck! 
Another aspect of the heavy responsi- 
bility which Mr. Roosevelt light-heart- 
edly assumes is that of splitting asunder 
the party which has showered honors 
upon him and to which he has professed 
gratitude and devotion. To dash it to 
pieces now Ie but a trifle for his insati- 
ate ambition. He has delayed so long 
in coming out from his cover that a 
fierce contest within the party is to-day 
inevitable. In the struggle the organiza 
tion may be crumpled into a heap, the 


his party, may now be said of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: “He felt that he had 
done something that required defence; 
the mouth still spoke great things, but 
the swell of soul was no more.” 


THE PRESIDENT ON POST-OFFICE 
QUESTIONS, 

Besides the seeond-class postage rate 
question, the President, in his message 
on post-office matters, comments on sev- 
eral other topics.of importance. Natur- 
ally enough, he gives a. conspicuous 
place to the fact that for the fiscal year 
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which ended on June 30 last the ac-| 
counts of the Post Office Department 
show a slight surplus—$219,000—com- 
pared with a deficit of more than $17,- 
000,000 two years before. He is careful 
to state that this financial gain has been 
accomplished without curtailing the ser- 
vice, and indeed in the face of a consid- 
erable enlargement both of postal facili- 
ties and of salaries; moreover, there has 
been an increase of more than 8,000 in 
the number of employees. Of course, 
these things could not have been simul- 
taneously possible without a combina- 
tion of improved management and ex- 
panded revenue. As a matter of fact, 
the revenues increased by $8,000,000 in 
the last year, and by $13,000,000 in the 
last but one; but this is less than the 
usual biennial increase, and according- 
ly it seems fair to set down the bettered 
financial showing, in the main, to im- 
provements in administration. 


From the Postmaster-General’s recom- 
mendation that the Government shall ac- 
quire the telegraph system of the coun- 
try and operate it as part of its postal 
business, the President flatly dissents. 
The reasons he assigns for this conclu- 
sion will, we make no doubt, command 
general approval. Unless a perfectly 
clear case can be made out of great pub- 
lic advantage, it is evident that such a 
change is not entitled to serious consid- 
eration as a practical proposal. So far 
from thinking that such a case has been 
made out, the President is “not satisfied 
from any evidence that if these prop- 
erties were taken over by the Govern- 
ment they could be managed any more 
economically or any more efficiently, or 
that this would enable the Government 
to furnish service at any smaller rate 
than the public are now required to pay 
by private companies.” After this, it 
is not necessary for the President at 
this time to dwell on the seriousness of 
enlarging by hundreds of thousands the 
army of Government employees, though 
he makes it plain enough that this con- 
sideration weighs heavily with him. But 
he points out another consideration | 
which constitutes a special reason for 
not entering upon this undertaking, 
over and above the general presumption 
against it; namely, that the Department 
has now on its hands, and very far) 
from solution, a problem with which it 
is clearly called upon to deal before 
any new complication is added. In the | 
matter of a parcels post, we are far be- 


hind other countries, nor is this con- 
venience satisfactorily furnished by 
any private agency. 

In his recommendation as to rates 
for second-class matter, the President 
simply follows the report of the special 
Commission, consisting of Supreme 
Court Justice Hughes, President Lowell 
of Harvard, and Mr. H. A. Wheeler, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. So far as regards the mat- 
ters of fact involved, there is no room 
for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
the results reached by the Commission, 
for the methods pursued are set forth 
with exemplary completeness and lucid- 
Its plan that the 


ity in its reports. 


general rate for magazines and news- 
papers mailed by publishers and news 
agents should be increased from one 
cent a pound to two cents is adopted by 
the President as his own recommenda- 
tion to Congress. This plan, the Com- 
mission explicitly states, is not based 


on any consideration of an existing 
deficit, but on the desire to bring the 
charges for this service nearly 
into correspondence with The 


basis of calculation is that, in estimat- 


more 


cost. 


ing cost, each part of the service must 
be charged with its proportionate share 
and not as a merely residual factor. On 
such a basis the cost directly assignable 
to the handling of pound-rate matter, 
exclusive of general post-office expenses, 
has recently been more than six cents a 
pound, and will in the future be in ex- 
cess of five cents a pound. Whether the 
public objects served by encouraging 
the dissemination of this matter war- 
rants a subvention so great as this 
is a question of public policy which 
Congress must settle; the Commis- 
sion and the President emphatically 


hold that a two-cent rate would meet) 


all reasonable requirements of the case; 
and it is hardly fitting that organs of 
public opinion, which have a direct pe- 
cuniary interest in the question, should 
press a contrary view. The facts relat- 
ing to cost are now before the country 
in an authoritative form. 

The whole matter affords an instruc- 


‘tive illustration of the problems involv- 


ed in governmental ratefixing. The 
ascertainment of facts is necessarily 
only one part of the question; the ques- 
tion of policy still remains, and there is 
no way of getting rid of it. Indeed, the 


question of policy may be said to enter, 


and in a highly important way, even into. 


208 
that part of the task which relates ex- 
clusively to the ascertainment of facts; 
in this instance, for example, the result 
would have been materially different if 
an estimate had been made not of the 
of 
ond-class matter, but of what may be 


proportionate cost handling sec- 


called the residual cost—the amount 
added to the cost to which the Govern- 


ment would be put if this matter were 


not carried at all. But, waiving this, 
and accepting the estimate of cost as 
conclusive, there are still any number 
of questions of policy. Shall newspa- 


h 
miles, pay the same rate as magazines 


? $Shall 


wit their average haul of 255 


pers, 


with an average of 707 mile 


8 


there be a zone system? What attitude 
should be taken with regard to the com 
petition of private transportation agen- 
cies? All this apart from the three 
principal questions—how far shall the 


rate be fixed with a view to making the 


second-class service self-supporting, to 
what extent should consideration for 
established interests be taken into ac- 
count, and what weight should be giv- 


en to the public benefit derived from en- 
couragement of journalistic activities? 
The rate recommended by the Commis- 
sion is necessarily in the nature of a 
compromise; whether it is the best or 
not is, after all, a question for individ. 
ual judgment. And what is true of this 


simple question would be true of the 
myriads of questions that would arise 
in the administration of a Government 
railway system. Those who lightly ad 
vocate the assumption of such a task 
by the Government forget that in this 
country transportation questions play a 
part incomparably more vital than In 


any other country in the world. 


NEW IDEAS IN TRUST LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Several incidents of the past few 


|\days indicate a somewhat new turn in 


the controversy over control of combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 
ence of the promoters of the so-called 
“Money Trust inquiry” has itself been 
pretty The 
ing defeat, in the House Democratic 
caucus of three weeks ago, of the pro 
posal for a special committee with in- 
structions which should take the re- 
sults of its inquiry for granted, and 
whose avowed purpose should be that 
cf spectacular agitation, was one indi- 
cation of the feeling of sober legisia- 


The expert- 


significant. overwhelm- 





QO 


d to misunderstand the 


le wood resoiution 


t t iu Phe igitator 


eously with tl move in the 
lon Trust” investigation, the Senate 
take in hand the 
d od question of supple 
rislation in restriction of in 
duastria Truata and monopolies Last 

eek Chairman Gary of the Steel Cor 
poraticn, who has been Insistent, ever 
since his Stanley Committee testimony 
of last June, for legislation empower 


ing Government to fix prices, forwarded 


to Washington a proposed measure to 


Nation 


‘The 


that purpose Judge Gary proposed a 
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that law have alleged must arise in for- 


commission of three to regulate inter- midable shape if the great combinations 


state trade conditions. A corporation 
engaged in such trade, with $10,000,000 
capital or more, must have a Federal 
license, revocable if it undertook mo 
nopoly or restraint of trade. If it al 
ready controlled more than 50 per cent. 


s line it should not 


pusiness in | 
ve allowed to buy up any competing 
plant until the three commissioners had 
would not 


Finally, the 


decided that such purchase 
tend to restraint of trade. 
commissioners “may fix the maximum 


involved in such 


ices of any products 
an operation if, in the judgment of 
ission, the fixing of such prices 
shall be necessary to prevent a monop- 
oly or an undue restraint of trade or 
pith of this proposal is plainly in 
last-mentioned clause. That scheme 
ol overnmental price-fixing is some- 
thing of a retreat from Judge Gary's 
program! of last June, when he de- 
i Ltot Stanley Committee that he 
ild like to have some governmental 
zen where the Steel Corporation 
could go and say: “Here are our facts 


and figures, here is our property, here 
oul ost of production; now you tell us 
he 


to do and what 
pric e have the right to charge.” But 


the entering wedge of an extremely dan- 


gerons policy, pointing towards eventual 
State Socialism, is none the less in- 
and this fact is clearly recog- 


d in the bill introduced on Monday 
by Senator Cummins from the Senate 
Committee. Mr. 


Commerce 


Interstate 
proposes a commission of 

th power, not of licensing cor- 
orations, but of supervising them, He 
expressly leaves the present Anti-Trust 
law unchanged, but provides in addi- 
tion against the common ownership of 
transportation 


industrial plants and 


systems, against “community-of-inter- 


t'' directors, against watered stock, 
and, especially, against the “practice of 
selling below actual cost so as to destroy 
a competitor.” Corporations found to 


have been indulging in such a practice, 


or which sell to different customers at 


different prices, are to be excluded from 
the fleld of interstate commerce. 


Of Senator Cummins’s measure we 


| 


| 


are to be dissolved. There has been of 
iate something less of the confident as- 
sertion that “the competitive régime is 
lead,” but in shifting their position 
the advocates of dominating combina- 
tions rest on the assertion that return to 
what they describe as the “old-time cut- 
throat competition” would utterly dis- 
organize business. That some sort of 
protection against such a situation may 
be desirable, President Taft himself has 
admitted. For ourselves, we can see 
that the problem might be made more 
formidable from the mere fact that such 
enormous aggregations of capital are 
commanded by the present Trusts, and 
might be commanded by their compo- 


nent parts even after dissolution. 


EFFICIENCY IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


There is coming from the Chicago 
Bureau of Public Efficiency a series of 
reports upon the administration of the 
various offices of the city and county. 
These reports are of a detailed and 
practical character, and at the same 
time are so simply and clearly arranged 
and worded as to be easily followed by 
any intelligent person. With one of 
these before him, the ordinary citizen 
has no excuse for not knowing far more 
about the actual working of the depart- 
ment to which it relates, and of the di- 
rection in which improvements therein 
are needed, than any one except a stu- 
dent or an expert could have known 
previously. Here, for instance, is an at- 
tractively printed pamphlet of twenty- 
six pages, entitled “Administration of 
the Office of Sheriff of Cook County, II- 
linois.”” One's ideas of the natural and 
proper order of topics in such a report 
receive a surprise at the first glance at 
the table of contents, for the “Conclu- 
sions” are placed at the beginning, and 
the “Text of Report” at the end. Who, 
however, could resist a look eat conclu- 
sions so temptingly laid before him? 
This result was perhaps in the minds 
of the sagacious framers of the report, 
who were but too well aware of the nor- 
mal attitude of veters towards the ma- 
chinery of government for which it is 
their proud privilege to name the engi- 


shall now only remark that it under-| neers and pay the expenses. 


takes, without upsetting or emasculat-| A second surprise awaits the reader 
ing the present Anti-Trust law, to deal |in the opening sentence of the Report. 
with the problem which opponents of| “The present Sheriff,” it runs, “is de- 
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serving of great credit for introduci 


a system of reports and records design 


ed to indicate the character and vol 
ume of work performed by deputies and 
bailiffs.” Further on, one learns that 
“the attitude of Sheriff Zimmer indi 


cates a desire on his part to secure the 


efficiency in the ad 


offic e 


highest degree of 


ministration of his compatibl 


with existing political conditions. H: 


has shown much more zeal for publi 


service than any of his predecessors in 
years.” Evidently 


Public Effici 


that office for many 


the Chicago Bureau of ncy 


is anything but an organization for 


ritating the gentlemen whose offices it 


investigates. After such words of praise, 


qualified as they are 


“existing political conditions, an if 
imagine Sheriff Zimmer refusing to cor 
sider seriously any suggestion t Bu 


reau may offer for rendering his adminis 


tration worthy of more generous comp! 


ment? Nor does the Bureau allo ts 


tact to restrain it from criticism Phe 


Sheriff, it appears, owing to an incre: 


in the number of judges by six, is 


for ten additional bailiffs But the 


reau has made an analysis of the ser 


vice record installed 


by this efficiency 


loving officer, and finds from them that 
the work required of the bailiffs outside 
inconsiderable for 


It rect 


of the court-room is 


the number performing it. 


mends, therefore, the retaining of the 


bailiffs at the present number. 

And now the Bureau shows the 
of which it is made. The section dea 
ing th this matter of the bailiffs 
headed Recommended Decreases in 
Stafi. liere are the paragraphs in 
vhich the bold ecommendations are 
set forth 

rhe tual time reported ] 
I lusive of time inne ssal 
ir h ffi indicates that t or} 
hay n performed, and all ds l 
bee ! ided for, with four fewer deput 


decreased by that number 

rhe necessity for an assistant sheriff 
addition to a _ chief deputy sheriff is not 
apparent, particularly as the issistan 


sheriff generally unfamiliar with 


is one 
and 


that 


details of administration procedure 


is recommended, therefore this posi 


tion be abolished 
One important feature of the read 
ableness of this report is the brevity 


of its sections. Like a newspaper story 
in which we may not be especially in- 
terested, its successive paragraphs lure 
us on by the very rapidity with which 


they may be dispatched. The section 


by the reference to 


The Nation 


following the one we have ist been 
treating is entitled “Salary Reductions 
Recommended Ni ft $ 
thing Mmuiated ft i i t ana 
still more, the atte! f the ixpa 
‘ t such 0 thes r} 
port does not was or tl id 
~ D ence oO I na es 
the pil oO IS u y 
spl hat dep and ba 
ills ept the personal i il oO 
dg twenty-five in 1 
overpaid And it pre ! >] t 
tha police ‘ i i im 
sala of $1.200 ea lave | 
tant duties to perf lep ‘ 
lls 0 ect t 2,0 
It is difficult to ! I 
of Chicago or Cook ( TF d ing of 
the ght of frat I iil to be 
deep! nterested i h a report as 
his It method dispost completely 
of e objection tl ol cant! 
nd wv going on bet 
6! nd off = ond ord Lite 
tions. Here are t dow! pla iN 
and white, specif reco! ‘ 
based upon careful ana i 
equally plain statement of t ol 
behind them. It is cl at ea 
ing to tolerate wit ner neg mp 
tience and protest th n slip 
shod management f mui ffa 
t} t ha g en 17 
Old Worl Mir l ! 
I S regret that i 
tio ould ha I ( ved 
But t sordid first ft 
fight ad t f I 
alk ( effi en¢ i ] I 
the « tail vould i n a 
Du n ¢ i! | I el phen t 
( ‘ , it bus P 
i I I tel 
‘ il i ie f I at n 
effi I as but ‘ tly i Ké d to 
t! ( ~) es n tt a f t I | 
can hard be denied that, for once at 
least, public iiministration has been 
quick » respond to t new spirit that 
as manifesting tself n private af 
fair 


iND MORALS 
LAND 


LITERATURE IN ENG 


The conflict between the tritish 


censorship and the advanced element 


among British writers and playwrights 


has been increasingly animated and con- 


fusing. The word censorship is here 
used in its broad, non-technical mean- 


£ As ye I £ 
t il W : a 
I \ ' 
) a [ 
mportat ‘ 
por 
‘ th ‘ 
perhaps, tl 
; i 
\ ou ‘ 
ond 
aot eat i i 
| ‘ ai » 
\\ 
\\ ‘ 
‘ ! ane i 
| | ' 
i id | 
( a \ 
| j 
' ) 
' 
i ne 
1 « 
Cens 
i ty 
tr (yy 
1) 
lode I 
i 
t! t 
bee! 
? 
i | 
or de a 
ol j ( 
eta t 
I i l 
ipa 
ine 
\ 
f OT | 
‘ kL 
principa poke I 
Wa St. La t 
Spe fat ) thie | 
Spectate ha een forer ti 
ingg the litra-realist ! 
temporary fiction as exemplified in Hf. G 
Wells’s “Ann Veronica,” against hich 
Mr. Strachey carried on a vigorous po 
lem He has also come to blow th 
the editors of the English Review, a 


publication of good literary standing and 


radical views, which is in the habit of 


describing itself as “the Great Aduit Re- 


view,” 


Mr. Strachey recently declared 
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the Great Adult Review to be unfit for 
circulation among respectable people 
and ejected its advertisements from the 
columns of the Spectator. He immedi- 
ately became a literary storm centre. 
Therefore, when the editor of the Spec- 
tator appears as the head of a deputa- 
tion to speak on the subject of demoral- 
izing literature, the idea that first leaps 
to the mind is that here is at least a 
clear joining of issues between the new 
realism and the advocates of that older 
standard of reticence in the written 
word which is usually described as Mid- 
Victorian. 

But it is not with literature in a real 
sense that this particular deputation 
concerned itself. Mr. Strachey and his 
associates dealt entirely with that class 
of gutter print which the law desig- 
nates as obscene and which falls under 
the jurisdiction of the police in every 
civilized country. It seems to be agreed 
that the English laws against the pro- 
duction and distribution of filth of this 
kind are regrettably indulgent and in- 
complete, and the Home Secretary, in 
his reply, promised that the Govern. 
ment would take up and deal energet- 
ically with the problem. Now it would 
be an insult to the entire generation of 
English readers even to bring the names 
of men like Wells, Phillpotts, or Gran- 
ville Barker in connection with so dis- 
gusting a subject; and, of course, no 
such attempt was made. But it was 
unfortunate that this deputation against 
“demoralizing” literature should come 
at a time when conservative opinion is 
busy attacking the “demoralizing” lit- 
erature of the Wells, Barker, and Shaw 
type. It was also unfortunate that the 
leader of the deputation should be a 
man who has been in the forefront of 
the assault on the modern school of 
British fiction and drama. 

Thus if the unthinking public lumps 
together as “demoralizing” the work of 
the most skilful men in England and 
the products of the sewer, it is to a very 
appreciable extent the fault of much 
loose arguing on the subject by men 
who should know better. In the Hibbert | 
Journal, writing on the subject of “per-) 
nicious literature,” Canon Rawnsley is 
guilty of sad lack of discrifnination. | 
From the grossly indecent photograph | 
or broadside he passes on to the mov- 
ing-picture shows and so to the “nasty 


novelists”: 
Women in this field of licefise vie with’ 


‘erature that properly falls under cen- 
‘sorship. They do not circulate by the 
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‘The 


men in writing seductively and realisti- | 
cally, but with no serious purpose, what! 
they are pleased to call the sex problem. | 
These novels, some of them, the publishers 
tell us, have gone through a million copies. 
They glorify lust; they preach free love; 
they mock at marriage as a relic of bar- 
barism, and appeal to pure animal pas- 
sion and appetite. 


Here is an unmistakable slant at the 
Wells novel amidst a rush of accusation 
that it would be outrageously unjust to 
bring into connection with Mr. Wells’s 
art or his motives. It is a case of mix- 
ing up two widely different things in 
such a reckless way as to give the radi- 
cals ground for fearing that the two 
things are really the same in the eyes 
of these men, and that the present move 
against obscene publications may be in- 
tended as an entering wedge for a cru- 
sade against the new realism in litera- 
ture. 

The present outlook is that it will be 
some time before the subject of realism 
in art and literature will be freed from 
the confusion injected into the problem 
by bringing forward the question of the 
defence of public morals by the police. 
The issue will then be brought back to 
its original form: whether the present 
state of English literature demands the 
exercise of some form of censorship, 
either by a regularly constituted author- 
ity, or as has been suggested, by an 
agreement among the circulating li- 
braries. The history of the English nov- 
el since its beginning weighs heavily 
against any formal censorship. It has 
in every age been the reflex of the pre- 
vailing tone of social life, rough and 
outspoken with Fielding and Smollet, | 
sentimental and outspoken with Rich- 
ardson, clean-lipped and sentimental 
with the Victorians. The danger of a 
censorship is that it intensifies the 
spirit of opposition and drives the recu- 
sant to extremes. The radical novels 
may have pernicious tendencies, but 
their evil, if evil there be, is different in 
kind from that of the pornographic lit- 


million, They address themselves to 
people of intelligence, and in the long 
run intelligent public opinion may be 
trusted to deal with the standards and 
motives of literary men. 





FRENCH BOOK NOTES. 
Paris, February 14. 


Emile Faguet’s “Vie de Rousseau” 
(Société Francaise d‘Imprimerie; 418 
pages) came out a year before the bi- 
centenary of its subject’s birth (June 
28, 1712). Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in 
life and in death, excites the same 
perennial flames of controversy. For 
the general reader, for the beginning 
student, this life is perhaps the best yet 
written, the most likely to set him 
afloat along a true course. Emile Fa- 
guet is the full man whom reading mak- 
eth, according to Bacon; but he is also 
the professor of the great Ecole Nor- 
male where the clash of alert, youthful 
minds will not allow of too much inex- 
actness. Besides his seat in the French 
Academy, he has some forty critical 
works to his credit, in literary history 
or literary politics. Not his least fit- 
ness for his present task comes from 
his studies in nineteenth-century ‘isms. 
His standpoint, clearly and deliberate- 
ly chosen, is that of French Liberalism, 
and is nearly akin to the traditional 
thought which alone has a right to the 
name of Americanism, as in Channing, 
who, in a way, was a by-product of 
Rousseau. With all this, Emile Faguet 
has an easy-going style, and says what 
he has to say quite fully. This means 
that his Rousseau is less precious as lit- 
erature than the Conférences of Jules 
Lemaitre, which set all these Rousseau 
controversies blazing. 

In twenty-five chapters, the book pro 
ceeds by little groups of years through 
Rousseau’s troubled life and still more 
troubled association with the lives of 
men and women around him; and a 
twenty-sixth sums up the life in itself. 
For, although the author is a critic of 


|political philosophy and influences in 


nistory, he has kept here to the life of 
the man Rousseau: 


Rousseau, as he said himself a thousand 
times, was born good, in this sense, that 
he was born tender-hearted, generous, 
charitable—in a word, an altruist. But 
he was also born without any moral sense, 
and his education, which was null, or rather 
very bad, gave him none. I understand 
by lack of moral sense the absence of all 
rule of conduct and of the need of having 
one. Never did Rousseau have such a need. 
He felt that he was good, which was true, 
and he concluded frem it that whatever he 
did could not but be excellent. This is pre- 
cisely the state of soul of most men, but 
with most men it is mixed, and with Jean- 
Jacques it was absolute. ... He has 
no moral sense, but little by little, as he 
frequents society that is somewhat better, 
he perceives it, seeks to deaden the thought 
by sophisms, at bottom suffers horribly 
from it—and this gives him a direction 
along two new ways: on the one side, to 
believe that, being born good, he has been 
depraved by society, which is half true, 
and to conclude from it that society is 
abominable, in which there is some truth 
also; on the other side, to believe himself 
obliged to repair his faults by the cult of 
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virtue and the preaching of virtue. 
He said of Voltaire something which was 
very false when applied to Voltaire and 
was precisely very true, without his ever 
suspecting it, when applied to Rousseau: 
“His first impulses are good; but reflec- 
tion makes him perverse (méchent).” 
Voltaire and Rousseau made the eigh- 
teenth century their own and a great 
part of the nineteenth, until the reac- 
tion came and spent itself, when they 
resumed their sway for the twentieth: 


Je suis tombé par terre, 

C’est la faute A Voltaire; 
Le nez dans le ruisseau, 
C’est la faute a Rousseau. 


There are some new side-books to 
help us understand this wonderful eigh- 
teenth century. “Les Hommes de lettres 
au XVIIIe siécle” (A. Colin; 310 pages 
—3.50 francs), by Maurice Pellisson, is 
one of these. It is really a history of 
the emancipation of the literary man 
who, Carlyle said, is the priest of these 
latter days. From the documents of 
the time—many of them unpublished, 
from the Anisson Duperron collection— 
the author shows the relations of the 
men of letters with the law, Govern- 
ment, publishers, play-actors; in pri- 
vate life; among themselves (genus de- 
testabile, as poor Rousseau knew to his 
cost, but already fraternizing in their 
own cafés and, under Madame Necker’s 
guidance, beginning to erect statues to 
one another); with the world of the 
court and of the town; with public opin- 
ion; and (already) with journalists. 
There are twenty-six pages of docu- 
ments in an appendix—and ten entire 
pages of double-columned index of 
names of men of letters cited in the 
course of this valuable book for the 
history of literature. 

“Les Sciences de la Nature en France, 
au XVIIIe siécle” (A. Colin; 300 pages 
—3.50 francs), by D. Mornet, is, ac- 
cording to its author, “a chapter of the 
history of ideas.” It really centres in 
Buffon, who was to his century some 
thing like Darwin to the next. The 
book is systematic, erudite. In a first 
part, it shows the dépuration of science 
or “natural history” before Buffon, in 
the struggle against the marvellous and 
against theology; in a second part, the 
organization of science in systems, the 
Buffon quarrel, and the organizing of 
experiment; in a third part, the diffu- 
sion of science in the triumph of nat- 
ural history, its art of pleasing, and the 
consequences. ‘There are twenty pages 
of valuable bibliography and fourteen of 
text-references. Dr. Mornet, doctor of 
letters and university professor, has 
written before of nature-sentiment. In 
France, from Rousseau to Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, 

“Les Moeurs et la Vie privée d’autre- 
fois’ (Calmann-Lévy: 390 pages—3.50 
francs), by Humbert de Gallier, is a 
first portion of alert, capable studies of 


private life and habits of living under | 


The Nation 


| the old régime; and, naturally, it looks 


closely into the eighteenth century. The 
present buok begins with “how they 
spent their money’’—gentiemen’s houses 
in town and country, and peasants’ 
houses, their size, furniture, rent, com- 
fort, and luxury; clothing, monsieur 
spending more than madame, and Queen 
Marie Antoinette in muslin and linen 
gowns (unavailing Rousseauism); and 
then hunting and gambling and mis- 
tresses and debts. “How they married” 
is explained among bourgeois (the mid- 
dle classes), the people, and the nobles. 
They married more then than now; 
and, because the family was every- 
thing and the individual little, mar- 
riage was at once more serious and 
more businesslike, with love, if it came 
at all, following rather than preceding; 
but marriage presents and ceremonies 
were ample. “How they were served”— 
the treatment of the servants and how 
these treated their masters, those who 
were of the fdmily and those who were 
only lackeys—leads the author to the 
conclusion that “the lot of domestics 
was better then than now.” “How they 
took care of themselves,” with all their 
healers and swift epidemics and still 
more sudden remedies, points to a con- 
trary conclusion, in spite of every man 
being his own doctor nowadays with an 
abundance of patented medicines. This 
book also has a laudabie index of names 
cited, eighteen double-column pages. 

“Trois Drames de Ilhistoire de Rus- 
sie” (A. Colin: 300 pages—3.50 francs), 
by the late Vicomte de Vogiié, gathers 
into one small volume three dramatic 
studies in Russian history, with its out- 
landish development of the eighteenth 
century. The tragedy of Peter the 
Great’s son, Mazeppa in legend and his- 
tory, and the lightning change of 
régime at the death of the great Cath- 
erine of the philosophers, are good sam- 
ples of the literature of a writer who 
introduced the Russian soul to Young 
France, whose pen was dipped in Cha- 
teaubriand’s inkstand, and whose own 
lofty soul was long supposed to have 
diffused the new spirit among his coun- 
trymen. It is not sure that his words 
are yet dead. 


How Germany rebounded from eligh- 
teenth-century philosophy and doctrin- 
aires is shown in “La Littérature patri- 
otique en Allemagne—1800-1815” (A. 
Colin: 310 pages—3.50 francs), by G. 
Gromaire. It begins with the literary 
patriotism which wa; the legacy of the 
eighteenth century, and follows the 
course of romanticism until the fatal 
date of Jena. Then, year by year, the 
author portrays the consequences of 
that shock—Austria and the campaign 
of 1808; the revival of Prussia from 
1810 to 1812; Arndt, who merits a 
whole chapter; the romantics now at 
their full; a whole chapter again to 
Korner; and then, from 1813, the secon- 
dary poets and people’s songs. With 
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1815 the book stops, not because the 
patriotic movement of German minds 
ceased, for, on the contrary, it only 
then began sweeping the whole people 
within its train until the nation came 
into existence. But in 1815, “with the 
disappearance of Napoleon, the situa- 
tion of Europe changes.” The last 
verses of the book are from Ditfurth's 
elegy to the parting conqueror, for even 
after Jena Germans were found to rec- 
ognize that it was Napoleon who had 
brought the Fatherland to a conscious- 
ness of self. “It is the beginning of the 
Bonapartist legend which has spread 
throughout Europe—not excepting Ger. 
many.” It was Goethe's Epimenides 
Waking; and the French writer has the 


perspective needed to narrate it. 
Ss. D. 


( orrespondence 





WEEMS. 


TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Str: There is so little accurate Infor- 
mation about Mason Locke Weems, the 
first to print the story of Washington and 
the cherry tree, that a summary of the 


facts which the writer and a few other 
persons interested in the matter have un- 


earthed in the past few years may be 
welcome in your columns. 

The date of Weems’s birth, as shown by 
family records in the absence of any entry 
in the parish register, is October 1, 1759 


The place was the family estate of Marshes 
Seat on Herring Bay, Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Maryland. The next established date 
about him is his arrival in Nantes in 1782, 
as shown by a letter to Franklin asking 
for passports for England. In 1784 Frank- 
lin’s correspondence and John Adams's 
show that Weems tried to procure ordina- 
tion without taking the oath of allegiance 
to the British Crown. Finally an act of 
Parliament (24 George III, cap. 35) al- 
lowed him to do this, and he was ordained 
a deacon on September 5, 1784, by the 
Bishop of Chester, and on September 12, 
1784, a priest by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

These incidents and Weems’s subsequent 
experiences as a rector in Maryland from 
1784 to 1794 have been wel] set forth ino 
“Parson Weems” (Baltimore, 1911), by I. 
C. Wroth, to whom credit is due for dis- 
covering the dates of the ordination and 
for gathering considerable material from 
the manuscript diary of William Duke and 
the Allen manuscript, both in the Maryland 
Diocesan Library. These show that Weems 
early began Lis work of selling books, even 
before his marriage to Fanny Ewell on 
July 2, 1795, at Belle Air, near Dumfries, 
Virginia, which place became from that 
time his home. 

For the period from 1796 to 1802 Weems 
was chiefly employed by Matthew Carey, 
and continued to be more or less so for 
many years, as is shown by the letters pre- 
served by Carey's successors, Lea & Fe- 
biger. From 1802 to 1808 he also did much 
work for Caleb Wayne, who employed him 
to push the sale of Marshall’s “Life of 
Washington.” Much of this correspondence 
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is preserved in the Dreer collection of man- 


uscripts in the Pennsylvania Historical So- 


\ soon as Washington died Weems 
brought out a small pamphlet on Washing 
te and added material as it came to him, 
until in the fifth edition, published in 1806 
in Augusta, Georgia, he inserted the anec- 
lot of the cherry tree, the seeds, and 
t! rest of Washington’s youth. Only one 
of this edition has been known of 
late year and that, though in the pos 
sion of Pau! L 


death, seems now to have disappeared 


eicester Ford before his 


There is no direct evidence in favor of 
the authenticity of these anecdot« Weems 
leed knew any intimate friends of 


\ hington, but that he should have, as 


! says, kept the stories secret for twenty 
j incredible \ better explanation 

} come to! from a grandson of Weems 
had it from his father. It is that the 
thing was suggested by a similar 
irrence to Weems's eldest son, who was 
born in 1799 He cut down a Pride of 
( na and confessed, but, sad to say, ac- 


ling to my informer, he received not 
! nes, but a sound thrashing. The seed 
is certainly from James Beattie’s 


yuunt of the 


youth of his son, James 
H Beattl Weems never regarded him 
eriously as an historian, but as a 
t r of moral and knew that dialogue 
lot wel unsurpassed in driving 

he i il 
I 1inder of Weems’s material about 
\\ } ‘ is derived from popular tra- 
the South (especially in the vi 


Mount Vernon, where he frequent- 


" ed the pulpit of Pohick Church, 
‘ hown by letters and by Davis's 
| of Four Years and a Half,”) or 
fr \ known accounts, particularly the 
Annual Register and its plagiarists, Gor 
de and Ramsay 
The rest of his time he spent selling books 
throughout the Stats from New York to 
Georgia, and he died in Beaufort, 8. C 
Ma 1s He was first buried in Beau 
fort St. Helena Churchyard, but later 
' i to wl Ewell burial ground at 
bh \ir, as was ascertained some years 
! Vr. G. ¢ Round, the present own- 
er of the property, from interviews with 
‘ me in the neighborhood His grave 
" he jutheast corner of the burial ground 
i) wt irked. though its occupant can 
! called the creator of the current 


tion of Washington, and the author 


of t best-known hero tale in American 
history Wa en B. NORRIS 
1 i ‘ Nava 4 ‘ Annapolis Feb 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


I ie Eprror or Tuk NATION 

! May I be permitted through your 

mone to add one more suggestion to the 

mans of which 
illewe teachers of freshman composition 

are now almost buried? Most of the dis- 

has clearly depended upon the defi- 


variegated counsel under 


ission 
nition of the purposes of such a compulsory 
course in writing No one can deny that 
daily themes do not create authors; but 
the Conservatives have replied to the Pro- 


gressive—not to say Radical—Professor 


Lounsbury that nobody is trying to turn 
Compylsory com- 


freshmen into authors 
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position is supposed to train students in 
the correct and accurate use of the English 
language. This sounds well, but the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating: and it is 
the almost universal testimony of college 
teachers that college seniors are in the 
vast majority of cases illiterate A #8e@- 
nior who had passed creditably in pre- 
scribed composition once met my criticism 
that a thesis of his was devoid of punctua- 
tion with the naive statement that he had 
not had time to put in the commas, and 
did not think it mattered much If pre- 
scribed work in composition can neither 
foster talent nor create competence, it cer- 
tainly has little ground upon which to 
plead immunity from criticism. 

But let us consider the problem which 
the teacher of college English has to face. 
His freshman students for the most part 
cannot spell Their notions of grammar 
are often either non-existent or hideously 
warped Their vocabularies are infinitesi- 


al, and, which is worse, their use of the 


few words that they dare employ without 


blushing is so loose as to defy definition. 
In preparation for college *note the irony 
of the phrase—they have written a few 
perfectly meaningless little essays on “Dr. 
Johnson and his Club” or “Was Hamlet 
Mad?” Thus the whole business of writing 
English has become, not a matter of ac- 
curate self-expression, but a frankly arti- 
ficial exercise of ingenuity, without method 
or purpose. All this the college teacher 
must fight against, and yet, out of respect 
for academic traditions, and also in con- 
sideration of the saving remnant to whom 
the English language has not become a 
snare and a delusion, he must make his 
work “advanced.” He cannot line up his 
class and institute a spelling-bee; he can- 
not take as a text-book a primer of gram- 
mar. In other words, he must try to recon- 
cile two irreconcilable elements. A Ger- 
man teacher who had his classes read 
“Faust” the day after they mastered Der- 
die-das would justly be condemned; yet it 
is with an equivalent amount of straw that 
the college teacher of prescribed composi- 
tion is expected, in the absurdly brief space 
of a year, to produce presentable bricks. 
It is not surprising that, as a general thing, 
he fails 

No reformation of college work in writing 
can hope to alter materially these con- 
ditions. The change must come first of all 
in the schools; for though a college stu- 
dent may be in dire need of a primer, he 
is beyond the stage when he is likely to 
profit by it. When the schools can supply 
more spelling than grammar, even if Dr. 
Johnson and “Hamlet” suffer thereby, which 
it has yet to be shown that they will, the 
college can shape its work to the require- 
ments of students who are fitted to pursue 
it HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS. 


University of Minnesota, February 21 





4 BAVARIAN SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 
To THe EpiTtor or THe NATION: 

Sin: As the train pulls into the little 
station of Miesbach, Bavaria, one of the 
interesting sights that strikes a stranger is 
the large red brick building standing on a 
high slope some distance away, and sur- 
rounded by trees and hedges which give it 
the appearance of a stately baronial estate 


lit is that of the famous School of House- 


keeping, which graduates yearly some fifty 
pupils or more. The inside of this sub- 
stantial-looking house shows its proximity 
to Munich, for the simple ornamentation, 
the tastful coloring, and the comfortable 
furniture bespeak its nearness to the great 
art centre of Germany. The school is fitted 
up in the most approved and modern fashion 
as to heat, light, electricity, etc. 

The large dining-room, with its soft tints 
of blue and white, its numerous small tables, 
covered with spotless linen and the prettiest 
of silver and glass, looks more like the 
dining-room of a well-kept hotel than of a 
school 

The kitchens are spacious, immaculate in 
their white tiling, and fitted up with every 
possible convenience The preserve-rooms 
fairly glisten with jars of strawberries, 
pears, plums, grape-jam, marmalade, as- 
paragus, beans, peas, tomatoes, sweet and 
sour pickles, etc., all grown and put up by 
the pupils of the school. 

There is a practical and a _ theoretical 
course, both of which are obligatory. The 
practical course includes: (1) cooking, bak- 
ing, and preserving; (2) washing and iron- 
ing; (3) housework, viz., bedmaking, sweep- 
ing, dusting, knowledge of the care of hard- 
wood floors, and of blanket cleaning and 
summer storing; (4) flower, vegetable, and 
fruit growing; (5) poultry and bee-keeping; 
(6) sewing, dressmaking, mending, and re- 
pairing. The theoretical course comprises 
an advanced course in botany, chemistry, 
physics, political economy, and household- 
bookkeeping. The science of nourishment is 
also taught, as is a proper knowledge of 
the different cuts of meat, their average 
cost and weight, etc.; also “first aid to the 
injured” and how to prescribe for the sim- 
pler ailments in the ordinary household, and 
lastly the elementary methods of caring for 
the health and character of children 

The outdoor life presents equally whole- 
some and desirable surroundings. Here all 
kinds of vegetables, flowers, and fruits are 
grown, tended in the most scientific fashion 
by the pupils of the school. Lettuce and 
cauliflower, for instance, are grown under 
the large glass bells found so useful in the 
sewage market gardens about Paris, and the 
poultry, ducks, and geese are looked after 
with the utmost care and knowledge, the 
large result of which is a commendable sup- 
ply of fresh eggs and marketable birds 
every week. 

The girls take turns each week in at- 
tending to the various household duties; a 
certain number taking charge of the kitchen, 
planning all the meals, buying and paying 
for all the food, and preparing and cooking 
it for the whole school. Another set of 
pupils do all the sweeping and dusting, all 
the silver and brass polishing, take note of 
the condition of the floors, and see that 
fresh flowers are put in their accustomed 
|places, Others, in turn, attend to the bees 
‘and poultry, and still others do the garden- 
jing. The instruction in sewing, mending, 
| dressmaking, millinery, and embroidery is 
| rich in results, and teaches method and 
ithrift in buying clothes, and care in keep- 
| ing them neat. Every detail of the daily 
housekeeping is thought out to a nicety, and 
as few maids are kept in the school, the 
pupils are made responsible for the proper 
and efficient care of the entire household. 
The indoor life prepares pretty solidly for 
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the subsequent 
mother. It is safe to say that when these 
girls have their own establishments to man- 
age, there will be neither culpable negli- 
gence nor ignorance 

MARY PARKINSON 


Munich, Germany, February 15 





THE DEATH OF LYDGATE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: John Metham’'s romance of “Amory 
1»; and Cleopes,” soon to be published by 
the Early English Text Society 
closer limits for the death of the monk, 
John Lydgate. Writing, as he tells us in 
his “Envoy” in 27 Henry VI (1 Sept., 1448-31 
Aug., 1449), Metham regrets that Chaucer 
and Lydgate are both dead. As the Pipe 


gives us 


Rolls give the record of the payment to 
Lydgate of his pension up to Easter, 1449 
the date of his death should seem to be 
fixed between Easter and September 1, 1449, 
Metham lived at Norwich, and had been a 
scholar at Cambridge. As a resident of 
East Anglia, he is entitled to full credence 
on such a matter as the death of the monk 
His references to the monk’s work show 
that he was acquainied with the very 
latest production of Lydgate’s pen. 

So far as I know, Metham’s evidence has 
passed unnoticed in print. The recent ar- 
ticle on Lydgate, in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, quotes Metham’s opinion of Lyd- 
gate’s writing, but follows the Dictionary 
of National Biography in retaining 1451 
as the date of the death of the Monk of 
Bury. m. N. 


New Haven, Conn., February 23. 


MACCRACKEN. 





DIPLOMATIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The pamphlet of instruction issued 
by the Department of State, entitled “Infor- 
mation Regarding Appointments and Pro- 
motions in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States,” provides that “the object 
of the oral examination shall also be to 


determine the candidate’s general alert- 
ness, general contemporary information, 
and natural fitness for the service, includ- 


ing mental, moral, and physical qualifica- 
tions, character, address, general education, 
and good command of English.” But the 
candidate is carefully asked if he is rich, 
or whether he depends upon his earnings for 
his living expenses. The Secretary of State 
recently, at a meeting held in New York, 
stated that it was impossible for the De- 
partment to recommend for appointment in 
the Diplomatic Service any but rich men 
It would therefore seem that “general fit- 
ness for the service” included, among other 
qualifications, a private fortune Does it 
also include political influence? Civil ser- 
vice examinations are supposed to be con- 
ducted on an impartial basis and to show 
no favor. Perhaps, however, the backing of 
a strong Senator or two may be included 
under “moral fitness.” 

Again, the pamphlet mentioned above pro- 
vides: “The names of candidates will re- 
main on the eligible list for two years, ex- 
cept in case of such candidates as shall 
within that period be appointed or shall 
withdraw their names.” But if a candidate 
fails to qualify in the oral examination— 
that of “general fitness’—he is informed by 


duties of housewife and 


the Department that “under the rule” he 


is not eligible to further designation or 
examination, and that he might as well 
drop out of the running. This in the face 
of the provisions of the regulations made 
What 


and who made it? How does 


by the President, November 26, 1909 
is this rulk 
it take precedence over the instructions of 
the President and over the “Information” 
Department itself? 

F. W. K 


issued by the 


° 
Literature 
ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

In Northern Mists: Arctic Exploration 
in Early Times. By Fridtjof Nansen, 
G.C.V.0., D.Se., D.C.L., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Oceanography in the University 
of Christiania. Translated by Arthur 
G. Chater. 
tispieces in color and over one hun 


In two volumes, with fron 


illustrations in black- 
The Frederick 


dred and fifty 
and-white. New York 
A. Stokes Co. $8 net 
From J. 
came the impulse which led Dr. Nansen 


Scott Keltie, we are told, 


to the production of the magnum opus 
Asked to contribute an 
account of Arctic 


now before us. 
voyages to Dr. Kel 
tie’s series of books on geographical ex- 
ploration, he accepted the commission 
and soon found himself involved in a 
sea of mingled myth, fiction, and his- 
tory almost as hard to navigate as the 
dark, curdled outer waters of ancient 
and mediewval legend. But he has fought 
his way through, and no less an author- 
ity than Sir Clements R. Markham, in 
the Geographical Journal for January, 
has given him credit for drawing the 
veil from the mystery of early Arctic 
history, as he had previously drawn it 
from the mystery of Arctic geography. 
Confessedly not a master of the classi- 
cal languages, he has called Amund 
Sommerfeldt to his aid in searching out 
and translating the numerous passages 
in ancient and mediw#val Greek and 
Roman authors bearing upon his sub- 
ject, as he has gone to Prof. Alexander 
Seippe! for help with his Arab sources, 
We mention this chiefly as a suggestion 
to college and university history de- 
partments which are guilty of encour- 
aging students to believe that they can 
fit themselves satisfactorily for “origi- 
nal research” in history with no broader 
linguistic equipment than a smattering 
of two or three modern languages, 

Dr. Nansen 
through with a noble enthusiasm. The 
whole story, he says, is a magnificent 
illustration of the power of the un- 
known over the mind of man. “No- 
where else have we won our way more 
slowly, nowhere else has every, new step 
cost so much trouble, so many priva- 
tions and sufferings, and certainly no- 
where else have the resulting discover- 
ies promised fewer material advantages 


has carried his work 
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and, nevertheless, new forces have al- 
ways been found to carry the attack 
farther, to stretch once more the limits 
of the world.” 
are given to the ancients. Here Pytheas 


The first three chapters 


of Massilia, of course, towers above all 


others, though distance has unfortunate 


ly blurred the definite outlines 


tower, as in the well-known illustration 


of Lucretius. Little as the ancient 

grasped the possible meaning of his 
discoveries, howevel ready son ol 
their historians were to accept his 


filtered 


down to justify Dr. Nansen in pronoun 


relations as true, enough has 


ing him “one of the most capable and 


undaunted explorers the world has 


seen.”” To break out of the Mediter 
ranean regions by sea as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great, and make 
his way to the Arctic Circle, coasting 


along northern Gaul and Germany, and 


by.inging to the then civilized world its 
earliest first-hand knowledge of Great 
Britain, the Scottish Isles, Shetland, 
and Norway, was to set a pace which, 
all things considered, has not sines 


been equalled Hut the world of h 


time could neither mentally appreciats 


nor physically appropriate his di 


ies. Dr. Nansen accepts fully the ide 
tification of the “Thule of Pythea 
with Norway, specifically combating t 

objections which Karl Mullenhoff raised 


against that view a few decades ago 
Later antiquity and the earlier Mid 
dle Ages made no real progress in nor 


ern research, being content merely to 


“chew the cud of knowledge that had 
been collected in remote antiquity,” and 
that mostly at second hand, from tli 
later Roman authors The first medi 


w#val contribution of serious import 


J 


recounted by the Roman historian Ca 

siodorus, but has reached us, unfortu 
nately, only through the Goth Jordan: 

in his “Origin and Deeds of the Goth 

The information concerning the North 
contained in this work Dr. Nansen be 
lieves to have come largely from the 
Norwegian King Rodulph and his men, 
the reality of whose visit to Theodori 

King of the Goths, there seems to be ne 
reason to question, The next authority 
of weight is the Byzantine Procopiu 
who had ample opportunity to gather 
first-hand information 
North from the northern warriors en 
listed under Belisarius in the armies of 


concerning the 


the Eastern Empire. But we have not 
space to follow Dr. Nansen’s chapters 
in detail. A point of prime interest to 
many readers will be his treatment of 
the much discussed discovery of Amer 
ica by the Norsemen He holds firmly 
to the belief that such a discovery was 
actually made; but after his relentless 
wiping from the slate of all the well- 
known lore of “Wineland the Good,” and 
other legends clinging around the name 
of Leif Ericson, one wishes that he had 
given a more definite statement of his 
positive reasons for accepting the dls- 
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? 
covery as a fact. The very name “Wine- 
land” is an accretion of far later date 
than the supposed discovery, and all the 
tales of wine and wheat found in such 
abundance by Leif and his men are 
traceable to familiar legends of classl- 
cal antiquity, making their first appear- 
ance in Norse literature only in the 
saga of Eric the Red, at the close of the 
thirteenth century. Readers of “The 
Discovery of America,” by John Fiske, 
will remember the high historical stand- 
ing which he assigned to this saga. 
“That document contains unmistakable 
knowledge of some things which medi- 
#val Europeans could by no human pos- 
sibility have learned, except through a 
visit to some part of the coast of North 
America further south than Labrador 
or Newfoundland. It tells an eminently 
probable story in a simple, straightfor- 
ward way, agreeing in its details with 
what we know of the North American 
coast between Point Judith and Cape 
Breton.” Mr. Fiske made no difficulty 
of identifying the “self-sown wheat” of 
the saga as Indian corn, and took this 
and the mention of the vines as evi- 
dence that Leif's visit should be located 
not farther north than Massachusetts 
Bay. But, of course, he never accepted 
the alleged discovery of “Norumbega,” 
Watertown, and his arguments 
against the theory of any actual settle 
ment by the Norsemen are keen and un- 


at 


answerable. 


Nansen's view, however, Eric's 
‘contains scarcely a single feature 
that is not wholly or in part mythical 
or borrowed from elsewhere.” For the 
wine and the wheat of the saga we are 
to look not to the fields and forests of 
Northeastern America, but to ancient 
legend, gathered up in the pages of Isi- 
dore of Seviile, whose description of the 
Fortunate” gradually worked 
its way into the North and Inevitably 
connected itself with the mixture of 
myth and history which lay at the basis 
of such literature as the saga of Eric 
the Red. Professor Fiske could not see 
why the part of Eric’s saga which deals 
with Greenland should be accepted and 
the rest discarded: “What shall be said 
of a style of criticism which, in dealing 
with one and the same document, cuts 
it in two in the middle and calls the 
first half history and the last half leg- 
end?” (“The Discovery of America,” I, 
2123). But Nansen remarks in a foot- 
note: “The beginning of this saga, deal- 
ing with the discovery of Greenland by 
Eric the Red, Ile taken straight out of 
the Landndmabék, and is thus much 
older.” But for the logs of historic value 
Dr. Nansen finds solace in increased 
admiration for “the extraordinary pow- 
ers of realistic description in Icelandic 
In reading Eric's saga one 


In 


saga 


“Insula 


literature. 


cannot help being struck by the way in 
which many of the events are so de 
scribed, often in a few words, that the 
whole thing is before pne’s eyes, and it 


ation 
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is difficult to believe that it has not 
actually occurred.” Professor Fiske 
took this very quality as a guarantee 
of the truth of the narrative, which to 
him read “not in the least like a fairy- 
tale, but often much like a ship’s log.” 
But Nansen adds to the words above 
quoted: “This is just the same quality 
that characterizes our Norwegian fairy- | 
tales: all that is supernatural is made 
so natural and realistic that it is 
brought straight before one. The Ice- 
landers created the realistic novel; and 
at a time when the prose style of Eu- 
rope was still in its infancy their prose 
narrative often reaches the summit of 
clear simplicity.” Dr. Nansen clinches | 
his extended discussion of the whole} 
matter with a formidable array of twen- 
ty-two numbered paragraphs, but it 
would be rash to predict that “the last 
word has been said.” In the field of 
historical argument the ciéture is hard | 
to apply. Dr. Nansen’s views on the 
subject were uttered in an address be- 
fore the Royal Geographical Society, in 
November, and any who have access to 
the Geographical Journal (December) 
will be interested in its account of the 
discussion which followed, in which the 
participants were Lord Curzon, Sir 
Clements Markham, and G. M. Ga- 
thorne-Hardy, Lord Curzon betraying 
the strongest signs of reluctance to give 
up any material part of the story of 
“Leif the Lucky.” 

Medieval cartography, Arab geogra- 
phers, compass-charts, the maps of 
Claudius Clavus, and fifteenth-century 
maps are among the various subjects 
which, along with accounts of actual or 
alleged voyages of discovery, go to 
make up a work which it is safe to pre- 
dict will see no rival in the lifetime of 
the present generation. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


| 

The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middle- | 
more. By Gerard Bendall. New York: 
John Lane Co. | 
A Mr. Hugo Street, reviewer, makes | 
his casual appearance in these pages, and | 
leaves behind him at least one memor-| 
able utterance. His journal, he com-| 
plains, is “literally inundated” with fic-| 
tion, and he has been compelled to in- 
vent a means of relief: “If a book is) 
slangy, middle-class, vulgar, we call it 
a little effort in the style of Dickens; | 
if full of cheap cynicism and matilin | 
sentiment, a contribution after the man- 
ner of Thackeray; if the writer appears | 
to have been to school, and to have a) 
slight acquaintance with vhe classics, we | 
say an essay in the well-known style of 
Thomas Love Peacock.” From this un- 
expected conjunction of Peacock with | 
Dickens and Thackeray, and from the) 
evidence of the present book, we should | 
say that Mr. Bendall has been accused | 
of being “Peacockian.” 


So he is, In a) 


| sense, and we take this to be a unique 


distinction in this day. He bears quite 
as close a relation to Peacock as Mr. 
De Morgan to Dickens, or Mrs. Watts 
to Thackeray. Why should not Mr. 
Hugo Streets be permitted to call at- 
tention to so interesting a fact? The 
group of persons who revolve about the 
bland figure of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore 
are as carefully chosen types as the inti- 
mates of Crochet Castle or Gryll Grange; 
and there is no doubt as to the lineage 


'of the suave, ironical style in which the 


story is told. The dialogue often 
amounts to discourse rather than con- 
versation, and the range of topics touch- 
ed upon is wide. But in one respect— 
and this gives the book its peculiar tone 
—Mr. Bendall seems to derive from an 


|older master than Peacock, namely, the 


Reverend Laurence Sterne. “The Phil- 
anderers” would have been a good title 
for this story, if it had been available. 
These persons, young and old, involve 
themselves in an extraordinary series 
of amatory situations, with which it is 
not professed that passion has anything 
to do, unless as the man about town 
understands the word. There is a great 
deal of insinuation and double meaning 
—a method more provocative than call- 
ing a spade a spade, and less in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the English- 
speaking race. 


The Heart of Us. By T. R. Sullivan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Love-making in Boston, with excur- 
sions into a rigidly respectable Boston 
Bohemia of Temple players to temper 
the decorum of the Back Bay, supplies 
this tale with its somewhat slender 
thread of romance. Upon that thread 
is strung a deal of circumstantial evi- 
dence to prove the story’s right to a 
Boston habitat. The evidence includes 
much talk, seasoned with learning in 
the shape of quotations from the Latin 


| Poets, and culture in the guise of allu- 


sions to more modern classics. There 
are hints also of a staid and sober phil- 
osophy such as might ripen in the pre- 
cincts of the Common and take the air 
upon Commonwealth Avenue. 

The hero is a young man of Beacon 
Street lineage, whose chief claim to the 


reader's interest is his possession of a 


soul strong enough to prefer banking 
to play-writing, in spite of having scor- 
ed an initial success as translator of 
a French piece and a subsequent failure 
with a play of his own devising. This 
superiority to the weakness of lesser 
men comes very near losing him the 
love of an excellent New England young 
woman with “views.” “And there you 
have the plot and the story. An elder- 
ly mentor and another excellent New 
England young woman of the innermost 
Brahmin circle assist the development 
with their several gifts of experience 
and feminine guile, and the little party 
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of Bohemians assembled around the! 


leading comedian of the Temple com- 
pany provide the lovers with a curtain- 
raiser and a finale to their own drama. 
There are touches here and there of 
something which might almost be life, 
might almost be charm—but just misses 
the mark. 





The Believing Years. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

These are stories retold, in an alter- 
ed form, from a series published in the 
Outlook. They are very real reproduc- 
tions of the mind and activities of the 
ordinary small boy. He is not the boy 
of Kenneth Graham, nor of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, nor of Mrs. Ewing, but 
the unvarnished man-child living in a 
somewhat unvarnished surrounding, 
having feelings and experiences which 
pertain less to the castle-building, hero- 
worshipping child than to our own fa- 
miliar little Toms, Dicks, and Harrys. 
The appeal is perhaps less to the lover 
of universal childhood than to the re- 
memberer of his own. Any man who 
has hated arithmetic, has loved fishing, 
egg-hunting, playing Indian, or has 
saved his pennies to go to the circus 
will follow reminiscently the vacation 
days of Sam and his fellows. Here are 
photographs of boyhood as it used to be 
when one was a boy in a New England 
coast town—a boyhood not unconcerned 
with knightly adventure, but having also 
largely to do with strange messes cook- 
ed out of doors, with wriggling moist 
treasures, and experimental buryings 
and up-diggings. The stories are pleas- 
antly told, simply, with a twinkle of the 
eye and with a climactic prick at the 
end of each one. 


than a selfish young dream-cub, a paper- 
doll Hamlet. What if Oldroyd had mur- 
dered Richard's father? Richard need 
not on that account have taken to him- 
self the réle of emotional jumping-jack, 
at poor Alice Oldroyd’s expense: his 
sentimental reactions become tiresome 
to the point of nausea before we are 
done with them, and we wish heartily 
that Oldroyd’s daughter would send him 
about his business. But her part is 
that of the modern Griselda, and she 
plays it not without dignity, the only 
real figure in a world of not very skil- 
fully manipulated puppets. 


LIFE OF FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Autobiographic Memoirs. By Frederic 
Harrison. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 


Mr. Harrison sets for a motto on his 
title-page, Vivre au grand jour, and who- 
ever reads his two volumes will recoy- 
nize its fitness: for from early man- 
hood until his eighty-first year, in which 


he completed this autobiography, Mr. 
Harrison has always been living in 
broad daylight. He has been among 


the first to detect and to welcome the 
currents of fresh thought and to enlist 
ian the vanguard of new causes. 

To epitomize the substance of these 
rcminiscences would require a closely- 
packed essay: but we can at least in- 
dicate their quality. They are as frank 
as Mill’s—an obvious virtue; and if they 
do not leave so deep an impression upon 
us as Mill’s, it is because we never feel 
that the tragic conflicts of life ground 
as poignantly into Mr. Harrison’s soul 
as we know they did into Mill's. Mr. 
Harrison, like Ulysses, seems to have 
habitually taken the thunder and the 


|sunshine with a frolic welcome; and at 


‘eighty, 


The Toll Bar. By J. E. Buckrose. New | 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Whether of earlier or later origin, | 

this is a disappointing story from the | 

author of “Down Our Street.” The | 
rich and quiet humor, the tenderness, | 
the simplicity of that delightful book | 
are altogether lacking here. Instead | 
we have a melodramatic plot, rudimen-| 
tary characterization, and a general 
straining for effect. The chief persons) 
are pale caricatures, relics of a cruder | 
age of fiction. Daniel Oldroyd, the| 
landlord of the Toll Bar Inn, is an in- 
human monster who cannot be made 
credible by the assertion that “he stood | 
on the bedrock of things where men’s) 
instincts generate and mature while | 

their souls remain in embryo.” He is a) 

mere bogey. And his wife, with her 

pallor, her impassivity, and her inter- 





social issues. 


he declares himself an opti- 


mist. He has seen the world improve 


| greatly during his life-time: but he ad- 


mits that its present lack of faith in 
religion is the cause of many evils, and 
that the growing disbelief in the family 
is “the most dangerous symptom of our 
age.” 

Mr. Harrison’s method as an autobi- 
ographer is somewhat mixed: for he in- 
tersperses chapters of straightforward 
nerrative with others devoted to special 
topics or general information. Thus he 
interrupts his account of his education, 
in order to discuss the reforms intro- 
duced into Oxford sixty years ago and 


to contrast old Oxford with that of 1910. 


So, too, he digresses into a survey of 
the Crimean War, or of India during 
the Mutiny, or of a dozen political and 
If this method, on the 
one hand, prevents a perfect fusion of 


description of French celebrities 


‘the 


| political upheaval. 


| stance, 


minable patchwork, into which she autobiographic material, it permits, on 
stitches the substance of a lifelong trag- the other, the introduction of much val- 
edy, is at best no better than a stage uable material, such as his gallery of 
presence. The young hero, Richard,|pen-portraits of Mill, Bright, and the 
supposed to be laboring under an equal- politicians of 1860-70, or his paper on 
ly tragic curse, is nothing more or less | London life during that decade, or his 
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All 
this would convince any doubter that the 
memoirs are thoroughly documented: 
and in addition, Mr. Harrison furnishes 
appendices containing sections of 
correspondence, extracts from his diar 
and even from his pamphlets and other 
sources. 


hia 


As is often the case with honest au- 
tobiographies, with Mr. 
the story of his childhood and forma- 
tive years is the most interesting of all. 


so Harrison's, 


Besides an unusually inquisitive mind, 
he had the interest that a healthy boy 
should have ip unbookish things. But 
he preferred normal exercise to ath- 
letics. Though he began early to specu- 


late on the ultimate facts of life, he 


seems never to have suffered any spir- 


itual pangs, much less such a wrench 
as his elder contemporaries, Clough and 
Arnold, experienced, in breaking away 
from the religious traditions in which 
they were bred. Mr. Harrison became a 
rationalist, and, when he reached ma- 


turity, a Positivist. It is as the chief 
British disciple of .Comte, indeed, that he 
has been latterly most easily classified, 
and these volumes will need to be re- 
ferred to by whoever wishes to follow 
the fortunes of Comtism during the last 
half-century. 

But although Mr. Harrison himself 
naturally regards this as the most im- 
portant concern of his career, there 
were many others which will appeal 
quite as strongly to most of his readers. 
Without ever sitting in Parliament, he 
was behind the scenes in more than one 
political campaign. Politicians of both 
parties trusted him, and he had inti- 
mates among churchmen and dissenters, 
Roman Catholics and agnostics. By 
accident of early schooling in 
France, he came into close sympathies 
with the French, and in middle life he 
more than once served the London 
Times as special correspondent on the 
occasion of French political crises. Espe- 
cially interesting are his pages about 
the birth of the republic and the mon- 
archist plot of 1877. Mr. Harrison had 
a way of turning up on the Continent 
just at the right moment to report a 
He kept copious 
diaries and wrote voluminous letters, 
from some of which he has drawn vivid 
passages. One might fill a page with 
bright anecdotes and epigrams. Gam- 
betta’s definition of Blowitz, for in- 
is worthy of Bismarck's wit: 
“Il a tous les vices—il est Juif, Bo- 
héme, Catholique, et décoré.” To which 
Blowitz might have replied that the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, if he 
would succeed, must be all things to all 
men. 

These “Memoirs” confirm the impres- 
sion that Mr. Harrison's talent is that 
of the publicist—or pamphleteer, as he 
would have been called in the Georgian 
era. He mentions some eighty essays, 
besides his lectures and addresses, and 
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let » and discussions in the newspa 
pel H olume with the exception 
ri hort biog ip! ies of Cromwe ll, 
\ im e Sile Ruskin, and Chat- 
ha i ostly collections of articles 
first appeared in the magazines 
He h displayed remarkable versatil 
ity, but that alone ould not account 
( pre ( he has made. While 
las treated many themes, he has put 
h of h essa He has written, 
orked, to promote great 
" le of fair-play, his sturdy 
hor I ef in liberty, and his 
( through all his writing: 
lle i refreshing frankness in giv 
! dow! ht opinions. Even on 
t il a h s not deficient 
tributes to Ruskin—al 
ke many another Englishman, 
ial prefers to show the world 
nt ial side only jut it is his 
| gent speech that has carried 
He crit ed English man- 
ne I i ind men with perfect in 
depends and more than cleverness 
d that the English like, if it be done 
I t elves and not by a for 
eligi fi ed h opinions, 
it first hand nd always 
day! HH Memoir like 
ina I nu i 
I det 
) a sil 
I Sir Ja Don 
Printed f tl Un ! y by 
a 4 i 
trad nal Eng it ide to 
ippears to be founded 
, hat it is primaril 
t the state 
i po ble 
ime 
) pt 
(of ti ure h 
i I, bu ii! or the 
rained 
} re t 
that tl al ly in 
f ! tland we looks 
juite a different stand 
i tl it lation. It 
7 i int ] n Kr or a vaste! ol 
ead at I ) ad ot i onception 
y of tl tate which is a com 
i] alae n America When the 
tat otland disestablished Roman 
naturally possessed itself of the 
den ecclesiastical foundations, but 
n the course of the juggling back and 
forth from which that unfortunate realm 


uffered for more than a century, the en- 


dowments of the universities were in 


large measure diverted from their orig 
inal purpose The state assumed au 
thority over the universities, and re 
sponsibility for their maintenance. But 


Scotland became politically united with 
to the Parliament at 
thoroughly English in tra 


England, and 


Westminster, 


ditions and sentiments: the Scotch unt-! Defensor Fidei, led J. Ernest Whitney,|the name, Sansloy, or 
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The 


versities must henceforth look for sup- 


plies. The lamentable. The 
Englishman held a different theory from 
the of the state to 
wards education, and declined to recog: 
in taking over the rights and 
emoluments of northern realm 
had inherited responsibilities other than 


result was 


Scot about the duty 


that 


nize 


the he 


those he acknowledged in his own coun- 
try The Seotch universities were left 
to poverty and hard work. From this 
untoward condition they are only just 


now emerging, and that with but grudg- 
ing assistance from Parliament, upon 
which they directly and willingly ac 


knowledge themselves to be dependent, 


The University of St. Andrews, the 
olde of the Scoteh foundations, has 
ust celebrated with great scholastic im- 
pressiveness its five hundredth birth- 
day At the same time its well-beloved 
principal, Sir James Donaldson, com: 
pleted the twenty-fifth year of his ex- 
tremely able administration. As his 
own contribution to the quincentenary 
celebrations he has republished in a 
handsome volume the series of public 

lemic addresses with which he has 
yppened th Ieee years of scholae 

ork. In each he reviews briefly the 
history of the past year, and in many 
e sf forth with considerable fulness 
ind in charming manner, some item in 
he earlier annals of the University, or 
his own views about scholastic ideals of 

e present and future. The result is a 
olume of much more interest than a 


formal history could have possessed, be 


cause of the greater intimacy to which 
the reader is admitted. The American 
reader will find it unique in affording 
him an inside view of the wide differ- 
nee of ideal, standpoint, method, and 
character between Scotland and Eng 
Principal Donaldson's theories of 

duca n are most sane and virile, and 
1 point for America as well as 

‘ otland. Incidentally also the tem- 
ental kinship between American 

and Scotchman, contrasted with the 
lack of it between American and Eng- 
lishman, can here be further observed; 
ind much of the recent history of the 
nternal development of St. Andrews is 
strangely like that of a New England 


generation ago. But no Amer- 


college a 
ican faculty of equal size could measure 
the re- 


achievement to 


of 


up in scholarly 


markable faculty St. Andrews. 


Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of 


the First Book of the Faerie Queene. 

By Frederick Morgan Padelford. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co, 75 cents. 

That there was a certain amount of 
political allegory in Spenser's great 
poem, even in the first book, has, of 


course, always been recognized. A sug- 
gestion of Spenser's eighteenth-century 
editor, Upton, that the Red Cross Knight 
might be identical with Henry VIII as 
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in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1888, to d: 
velop the theory that there was a gen- 
eral correspondence of the kind just in- 
dicated. Padelford takes 
this theory again but carries it much 
further, inasmuch as he tries to discov- 
er in the political and ecclesiastical his- 
of England during the Reforma- 
tion the key to every character or inci- 
dent of any importance in the first book 
of Spenser’s poem—so that this book be- 
comes under his interpretation a detail 
ed allegorical history. To drive a theory 


Professor up 


tory 


as hard as this arouses in the reader a 
spirit of incredulity, which, we believe, 


is not likely to be allayed on a closer 
examination of the evidence. For, ac- 
cording to this supposition, in plan- 


ning the first book (which alone is con 
siderably more than half the length of 
“Paradise Lost’), Spenser set himself 
the task 
inative 


tute 


inventing a series of imag 
should consti- 
and religious 
allegory, itself of an intricate character, 


of 
incidents which 


a continuous moral 
and at the same time an allegorical r« 
flection throughout of the historical de- 


velopment of the English Reformation 


That he intended the first is, of course, 
beyond dispute, and it is merely a ques 
tion of the second. Now, on the fac 
of it, such a procedure is highly im 
probable. There is nothing similar els« 
where in the history of allegory, and 
the enterprise is one from which even 
the most heroic spirit might have 
shrunk. As a matter of fact, Professor 


Padelford, himself, breaks down at the 


Cave of Despair and the reader shares 
his sense of exhaustion. This is bound 
to be the fate, we are convinced, of any 
commentator who endeavors to hold 
down the poet to so complex and rig 
ous a schemé 

Spenser has told us that Belphebe 
intended to represent Queen Elizabeth 
in certain aspects, yet no one would 
maintain that much—perhaps most 
that is related of this heroine has any 
allegorical significance; but, if this is 
true of a character of the later books, 
why should we expect such rigorous 
consistency in the first book, even 
though the allegory here is, obviously, 
more systematic? In matters so vague 


defend 
proposed 

Wolsey, 
with 


hard to combat as to 
identifications 


Sansfoy 


it is as 
those 
with 


Sansjoy 


such as 
by 


Sansloy 


author: 
with Gardiner, 
Pole, Sir Satyrane with Cranmer, the 
lion with Thomas Cromwell. In the 
case of Sansjoy, as Professor Padelford 
acknowledges, the identification has lit- 
tle force; and there are serious flaws 
in that of Sir Satyrane, for Cranmer 
was not of illegitimate birth, and Sir 
Satyrane should have lost his life in 
| the defence of Una, if the two were iden- 
tical. Furthermore, whatever Gardiner’s 
‘faults may have been, we do not see 


|any appropriateness in applying to him 


“Lawlessness.” 
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The identification of Wolsey with Sans- 


foy of necessity rests on considerations 
ot the vaguest kind, for the character 
appears in only one passage of eight 


seems to us, moreover, that 
if Professor Padelford’s theory 
rect, he is called on to supply the his 


stanzas. It 
is cor- 


torical key to such minor characters as 
Fradubio and Fralissa, a task which he 
Finally, do 


appeal 


we not 


the 


does attempt. 
believe that 
muse of history, apparently, rather than 


not 


Spenser's to 


to the muse of epic poetry in the Prologuc 


to this first book, affords any support 
to our author's thesis. In the intro 
ductory letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Spenser designates the great epic poets, 
Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso as 
“poets historicall.” This reveals suffi 
ciently his point of view. 

Tennyson and His Friends. Edited by 


Hallam, Lord Tennyson. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $3 net. 

It is a matter of taste whether the 
reader will enjoy this collection of rem 
iniscences as a whole. The present 1 
viewer, who in general is none. tot 
squeamish in accepting the personal re 
ords of great men, must admit that his 
final impression of this work of filial 
piety was not altogether pleasant. Pos 


sibly he was prejudiced against the 


whole book by the opening chapter, 


which contains the Re 


collections of My 
Early Life, by Emily, Lady Tennyson 
‘You ask me,” the writer begins, “to 
tell you something of my life befor: 


marriage at Horncastle in Lincolnshir« 


It would be hard indeed not to do any 
thing you ask of mé if within 1 

power. To say the truth, this pa 
ticular thing you want is somewhat 


Lady Tennyson's instinctive 
repugnance in nicer 
insistence. Her 


and 


painful.” 


is taste than he 


son's Recollections are 


rather feeble should never have 


been printed. Certain other chapter: 
contributed by willing or unwilling 
friends of the poet are garrulous ol! 
empty, and, especially in these days 


when his own name is somewhat und 
eclipse for the sentimentality of much 
of his verse, will not add to his fame 
Two of the sections are made up ol 
Tennyson own poems on his Cam 


bridge and later friends. It is somewhat 
significant of the tone of the book that 


included: 


“A Character” is not 

With a half-glance upon the sky 
At night he said, “The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 


Teach the nothingness of things 
Yet could not all creution pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 


me 


With lips depress’d as he were meek, 
Himself unto himself he sold: 

Upon himself himself did feed: 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, 

And other than his form of creed, 

With chisell’d features clear and sleek. 


That caustic portrait, we believe of the 
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future Master of Trinity (one of the 
finest things Tennyson ever wrote, 
by the way would have been a relief 
in these pages. We miss something of 


Thompson's own pungent and unchar 


itable observations 
Bu f the taste of the book as 
whole may be quest oned, there are 
tions of it that stand out by the solidity 
of the information or by the enterta 
ment they provide Perhaps the most 
purely nteresting chapter is that n 
ch Willingham Rawnsley rites of 
rennyson and Lincolnshire There are 
t of admirable description in these 
pages, with many quotations showing 
hov pe sistently (the act Vas alread 
well known, of course the sights and 
nd or the Lincol ‘ old and 
irsh recu 1 the pe ~ rks No! 
have w ever read a better account of 
the families about Somers! sited Dy 
the Tennysons, or of t peasants and 
sel nts whose sturd ndependence 
made so deep an imp n on the 
poet mind The story of old Wa 
» cavalryman who da oach 
ma t Halton Rectory (the he of 
e Rawnsls ), may! ! ew, thoug 
ve do not at the 1 t call iving 
read it before At an ra t a ~ 
nz enougi ind ha t en k 
0} repeated 
t haps I ad 
t t 5 t I I a 
d th q ke ! t t 
l h t { i 
G } 
} ] t " \ 
Ployt ok nf ’ 
, ‘) 
, 
The best of the characte! Ket { 
our tast is the long chapter o Jar 
Spedding contributed = b W Al 
Wi t—-Spedding, “the Pop on 1 
young men, the wiss man I kno 
i Tennyson said; the al ho 
pent a lifetime whitewashing Bacon, 
and v hose majestic head furnished 
FitzGerald with some of best rail 
lerv: as in his letter to Laurence “You 
have, of course, read the account ol 


Spedding’s forehead landing in Amer 


ica, ete And if Spedding’s altitu 
dinous brow was the cause of wit in the 
letters of others, some of his own let 
ters, as given here by Professor Wright, 
if not exactly witty, are solid and good, 
and in their way, as becomes a great 
Baconian, entertaining. We wish that 


Professor Wright had been able to give 
us more of the correspondence between 
Spedding and Thompson. 

Other chapters of particular interest 
are those that deal with Frederick and 
Charles Tennyson and with the poet's 
friendship for W. G. Ward. In the let- 
ters of Frederick something may be ob- 


served of the vs ] i : 
irough the famil and that f is f 
xpression in the p Alfred 
‘ m the hapter on W., ¢ Wa \ 
nel is We on t | i 
ive marked while eading 
\ are inclined to ash I | 
el! ot he \ ‘ h i 
i ] 1 s 
la ( 
‘ ’ ad ‘ be ! 
ot rrei or ! ndant 
Né vest Bacqueville d I 
Frey Royal ¢ I ’ { 
di Ma \ 
\ Or ind T ! 
ted 3S f Age i I \ 
r rar 
‘ nd th iD 
I t Helen | 
and: Arthur H. ¢ ( : 
The t oO volul ‘ its 
ut hundred page 
vork of one ho, d 
become known a 
iking student ir 1 f 
irch. Mi It] 
ble for Er I i 
but i KI ! | ! 
‘ ition a gy Ire 
thie (sl i iat ( nd 
thie t , il I ‘ ’ 
ind Fe India ! \ 
lo these I i 
! ippen ib L] 
N i P ot I 
il ors I I i 
lé ! rY | ‘ 
etter tt, ‘ ad 
$ and o I 
character and p nt « 
e Sioux Pota i i \ 
Che } 
r . i nat 
‘ } 
I 
i fi t i l 
tatior I Kr | 
OUR { to | 
he second-hand | t 
is well know! i t ‘ 
ali i t ‘ l ! 
better and more re t oe 
Indians than the ne 
Father Hennepit Bare 
nd Jonathan Carve Pert 
nearly forty yea! a sul 
trader, and explorer among the if 


know 
did. 


them as few met! 


In his Mer 


came to 


and 


his generation 


treats at length of Indian life as it man 
ifested itself in various way ind add 
thereto an excellent history of the wars 
of the Iroquois with the nations of the 


work | 
the “History of the Savage Peoples 
Allies of New France by 
Charles Le Roy, Sieur de Bacqueville de 
la Potherie. It the 
of the author's “Histoire de 


Lake region. The other French 
who 
are Claude 


is recond volume 


Amérique 
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septentrionale.” La Potherie’s first em- 
ployment in America was in the squad- 
ron under D'Iberville that was sent in 
1697 to drive the English out of Hud- 
son’s Bay. The following year he was 
appointed to the newly created post 
of comptroller-general of the marine 
and fortifications in Canada, where he 
lived till family affairs compelled him 
to go to Guadaloupe. The second vol- 
ume of his history only is here trans- 
lated, as its basis is the lost memorials 
of Perrot. 

Th tions have been faithfully, 
although brilllantly, executed. Miss 
Blair's long experience as a translator 
for the “Jesuit Relations” and works of 
similar character has fitted her well for 
this kind of editorial work. For Per- 
rot's Memoir she has generally retained 
else summarized Father Tailhan’s 
her own longer notes being re- 
served for the other documents. 

The last two documents are of much 
less importance and of later date. The 
letter of Major Marsten, addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. Morse, was written in 
1820; and the “Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Sauk and Foxes,’ 
by Thomas Forsyth, bears the date 1827. 
Both are very interesting, and the lat- 
ter is printed for the first time, but one 
wonders why such a long leap across 
the “sands of time” was made. Cer- 
tainly there are similar accounts of the 
Indians of the Lake region, both printed 
and unprinted, which might have been 
found to bridge the gap of one hundred 
years, during which time most impor- 
tant changes occurred among the In- 
dians, both in customs and their geo- 
graphical situation. 

The frontispiece of the first volume is 
a map showing the location of the lead- 
ing Indian tribes from the earliest time 
until they were driven across the Mis- 


! 
i 


or 


notes, 


sissippi. 
the position of shifting tribes with large 
hunting areas over which they roamed 
offers great difficulties, which Miss 


Blair has succeeded in overcoming; but! 


the notice of the reviewer is caught by 
some errors. She locates the Peoria In- 
dians at Kaskaskia from 1700-1833, and 
on the Illinois River from 1768-1832. 
The fact is that they were at the latter 
place when Joliet and Marquette came 


up the river in 1673, and never remov- | 


ed from there until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is evident, both from note 19 
on page 46 and the map, that Miss Blair 
has committed the usual error of iden- 
tifying the eastern and western divi- 
sions of the Shawnee, for she writes of 
that tribe crossing and recrossing the 
Alleghanies, when the truth is that the 
western division moved only from the 
Cumberland River to the Ohio about 
1700, and never farther eastward. The 
attempt to associate one division with 


the movements of both has unfortunate- by Darewell Stone and David Capell Simp- 
ly led to several curious mistakes 1n/.on: “Christ's Message of the Kingdom: 
dates on the map. These do not serious-| A Course of Daily Study for Private Stu- 


The making of a map to show | 
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ly impair the value of the work, how- | 
ever, and the two volumes will be re- 
garded by historians as a worthy and 
fitting monument to the memory of a 
faithful. scholar; and the publishers 
have given the work a beautiful setting 
through their choice of paper, printing, 
and illustration. 


Notes 





Included in Macmillan’s list of spring 
publications, part of which was printed in 
Nation last week, are: “The Hill of 
poems by James Stephens; “Daily 
Bread,” by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; 
“Swinburne,” by George Edward Wood- 
“Tennyson and His Friends,” edited 
Hallam Lord Tennyson; “The Complete 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” put 
into modern English by John S. P. Tatlock 
and Percy MacKaye; “Thoughts on Educa- 
tion: Chosen from the Writings of Matthew 
Arnold,” edited by Leonard Huxley; “Ex- | 
pository Writing,” by Maurice G, Fulton; 
“A Course in Public Speaking,” by I. L. 
Winter; “Laws of Wages,” by Henry L. 
Moore; “Essentials of Socialism,” by Ira 
B. Cross; “The Governments of Europe,” by 
Frederick Austin Ogg; “Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall Documents,” by Charles 
A. Beard; “Readings on Parties and Elec- 
tions in the United States,” by Chester 
Lloyd Jones: “The New Realism,” by Profs. 
i B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, 
R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin, and E. G, Spauld- 
ing, and “Outline of a History of Psycholo- | 
Max Dessoir. 


the 
Vision,” 


poems 


berry ; 


by 


gy,” by 
The following books will be published by | 
Houghton Miffln Company on March 2: 
“The Plain Path,” a novel by Frances | 
Symmes Allen; “Copyright: Its History and 
Law,” by R. R, Bowker; “The Adventure of | 

Life,” by Wilfred T. Grenfell; “Socialism | 
and Character,” by Vida D. Scudder; “The | 
Rolling Earth: Outdoor Scenes and 
Thoughts from the Writings of Walt Whit- 
|man,” compiled by Waldo R. Browne; “The 
Boy and His Gang,” by J. Adams Puffer, | 
and “Improvement of Rural Schools,” by | 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. 

Among the new books announced by 
Scribners are: “The Sources of Religious 
Insight,” by Josiah Royce; “Suggestion and 
| Psychotherapy,” by Dr. George W. Jacoby; 
'“The Abolition Crusade and Its Conse- 
| quences,” by Hillary A. Herbert, with a 
|preface by James Ford Rhodes; “Courts, 
| Criminals, and the Camorra,” by Arthur 
| Train; “Wisconsin: an Experiment of De- 


| mocracy,” by Frederic C, Howe, and a vol- 
j}ume of verse called “Wild Oats: Moods, 
Songs, and Doggerels,” by John Galsworthy. 
| T. & T. Clark publications, wuich will 
|be imported this season by Scribners, in- 
clude: “Greece and Babylon: A Compara- 
tive Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian. 
and Hellenic Religions,” by Lewis R. 
| Farnell ; “The Religion of the Ancient 
| Celts,” by Canon MacCullogh; “A History 
lof Creeds and Confessions of Faith in 

Christendom and Beyond,” by W. A, Curtis; 

“Communion with God: The Preparation 
| Before Christ and the Realization in Him,” 








dents and for Bible Circles,” by A. G. 
Hogg; “At the Temple Church,” by the 
Rev. H. G. Woods, and “A Disciple’s Re- 
ligion,” by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. 


Little, Brown & Co.’s miscellaneous spring 
publications include: “A Handbook of Home 
Economics,” by Etta Proctor Flagg; “The 
Boys’ Parkman,” compiled by Louise S. Has- 
brouck; “The British West Indies,” by 
Algernon E. Aspinwall in the All-Red Brit- 
ish Empire series; “Pin Money Sugges- 


tions,” by Lilian W. Babcock, and 
“Anomalies of the English Law,” hy S 
Beach Chester. 

Prof. William T. Brewster’s “English 
Composition and Style,” and Prof. Carl 
Holliday’s “English Fiction,” which latter 
is a study of the story-telling instinct 


among the English people and a survey of 
the English novel from the fifth to the 
twentieth century, are in preparation by 
the Century Company. 

M thuen announce a new bio- 
by 


Messrs. 
graphical study of William the Silent, 
Jack Collings Squire. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton has written an in- 
troduction for the Rev. A. H. Baverstock’s 
“The English Agricultural Labourer,” which 
Mr. Fifield will shortly issue. 


The fifth and final volume of Petrus Jo- 
hannes Blok’s “History of the People of 
the Netherlands,” translated by Oscar A. 
Bierstadt, is promised by Putnams for early 
March. 

In the list of Fleming H. Revell Company 
we note: ‘American-Japanese Relations,” 
by Prof. Kiyoshi K. Kawakami; “The 
Battle of Principles: A Story of the Hero- 


|ism and Eloquence of the Anti-Slavery Con- 


flict,” by Newell Dwight Hillis, and “The 
Stolen Bridegroom and Other East Indian 
Idylls,” by Anstice Abbott. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. have in hand: “The 
Blind Road,” a new novel by Hugh Gordon; 
“On the Trail to Sunset,” the story of a 
motor trip across the country, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Willy, and “The Sentence 
of Silence,” by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


“The Festival Book—May-day Pastimes 
and the Maypole” is the title of a book by 
Mrs. Jennette E. C. Lincoln which is now in 
the press of the A. S. Barnes Company. 


Prof. Morris W. Croll has prepared notes 
and an introduction for “English Lyrics 
from Dryden to Burns,” announced by Holt 
as a number of the English Readings for 
Schools series, edited by Prof. W. L, Cross 


The same house will bring out short- 
ly “Language Lessons for Intermediate 
Grades,” by Dr. Alma Blount. 


The three memoirs which make the text 
of “Cambridge Under Queen Anne” (Lon- 
don: Bell & Sons) were already accessible 
in type. The memoir of Ambrose Bonwicke, 
indeed, was published in 1870 by Prof. J. E. 
B. Mayor himself, with this statement: 

This volume is extracted from “Cam- 
bridge Under Queen Anne,” which will also 
comprise visits to London, to Oxford, and 
particularly Cambridge, by Francis Burman 
in 1702, and by Zacharias Conrad von Uf- 
fenbach in 1710. The complete work is 
printed mainly for such of my private 
friends as are interested in the history of 
the Universities, and in the advancement 
of learning and science, 

Professor Mayor never printed the com- 
plete work, but at the time of his death he 
had prepared a vast mass of notes illustra- 
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tive chiefly of the allusions to Cambridge 
in these three tracts, and these, with the 
tracts themselves, are noW issued by the 
care of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
To his task of annotation the editor brought 
the same patient and inexhaustible learning 
which distinguishes his “Juvenal.” The re- 
sult is something like an encyclopedic ac- 
count of a host of obscure men and books, 
without neglect of some of the larger names. 
As an example of these biographical sketches 
we may specify the pages on the too little 
known and read Benjamin Whichcote. Nor 
are customs and places ignored in the ed- 
itor’s all-embracing interest. As for the 
three tracts themselves, those of Burman 
and Uffenbach are mainly valuable for the 
allusions and details which have instigated 
the editor’s research. Bonwicke’s memoir, 
written by his father, gives the pathetic 
story of a scholar of St. John’s, who died 
early from consumption, to which excessive 
study and painful religion were contribu- 
tory causes. Were it not for something 
hectic in the young man’s faith (not to use 
the harsher word, priggish), we might think 
ourselves, while reading his letters and 
devotional exercises, back in the mid-seven- 
teenth century instead of the deistic days 
of Anne. His difficulty in taking the oaths 
and his conscientious manner of evading 
their consequences are of considerable in- 
terest for the psychological student of his- 
tory. 


“The Public Library of the City of Bos- 
ton” is the history by its librarian, Horace 
G. Wadlin, of the first large library estab- 
lished as a municipal institution. Its found- 
ers, therefore, are justly entitled to be call- 
ed the fathers of the public library move- 
ment. Singularly enough the interest in it 
was awakened by a French actor, Alexandre 
Vattemare, who had left the stage in order 
to promote a system of international ex- 
change of books and the establishment of 
free public libraries and museums in all 
countries. With this end in view he came 
to Boston in 1841 and explained his plan 
at a public meeting, with the result that a 
committee was appointed to consider the 
practicability of the scheme. Though some 
of the leading citizens pleaded for the li- 
brary as completing the system of popular 
education, yet it was regarded, says 
George Ticknor, the Spanish historian, “by 
many whose judgment and influence could 
neither be wisely nor safely overlooked, as 
an experiment, promising little real or last- 
ing good to the city.” This opposition was 
gradually overcome, and the library was put 
on a firm basis in 1852 by the unexpected 
gift of $50,000 from Joshua Bates, a member 
of ‘he house of Baring Bros. His reason 
for it is given in a letter to a friend: 


My own experience as a poor boy convinc- 
ed me of the great advantage of such a li- 
brary. Having no money to spend and no 
place to go to, not being able to pay for a 
fire in my own room, I could not pay for 
books, and the best way I could pass my 
evenings was to sit in Hastings, Etheridge 
& Bliss’s bookstore, and read what they 
kindly permitted me to; and I am confident 
that had there been good, warm, and well- 
lighted rooms to which we could have re- 
sorted, with proper books, nearly all the 
youth of my acquaintance would have spent 
their evenings there, to the improvement 
of their minds and morals. 


> 
The larger part of the book is naturally 
of purely local interest. After tracing the 
development of the library and enumerating 
its notable gifts and collections, the author 


The Nation 


| gives brief biographical sketches of the 


leading trustees and librarians, the closing 
chapter being devoted to an account of its 
present condition and method of operation. 
Including the branches it contains nearly 
a million volumes, the home use being more 
than 1,500,000 annually. One of the earliest 
gifts, it is interesting to note, was about 
fifty volumes from the city of Paris. The 
educational value of the library is shown 
by the fact that “four hundred and seventy- 
seven different volumes were recently con- 
sulted in one day by students from a single 
college.” The work, which is the product 
of the library press, contains a map show- 
ing the location of the branches and read- 
ing-rooms, pictures of its three homes, and 
fourteen portraits. 

Though the argument is labored, repe- 
titious, and too long spun out, William 
Royd’s book may be recommended as a 
work of solid usefuness for one seeking to 
form a clear conception of “The Educa- 
tional Theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau” 
(Longmans). Dr. Boyd makes use of the 
political writings, and the “Nouvelle Hélo- 
ise,” quite as much as of the “Emile’’; 
for, as he shows, Rousseau’s pedagogy is 
everywhere involved in his politics In- 
deed, it is a question whether, in the pres- 
ent volume, the politics is not the major 
topic. In one mood an extreme -individu- 
alist, in another an equally extreme so- 
cialist, Rousseau aims in his theory of 
education, now to develop the self-suffi- 
cient man, now again the good citizen. The 
truth is, however, according to Dr. Boyd, 
that in both cases he is thinking of the 
small, well-harmonized social group, such 
as the city-state of his native 
in his pedagogical theory, the family. His 
hostility to society is directed, therefore, 
against the modern nation for which 
neither his social nor his educational] the- 
ory is able to provide. Yet, with all his 
defects as a man and as a writer, he has 
performed an imnortant service to mod- 
ern education—a service more warmly ap- 
preciated in the preface than in the text— 
in being the first of a series of writers 
to call attention to the point of view of 
the child. With the passing of Froebel 
and Herbart, the direct influence of Rous- 
Seau came to an end. At present, however, 
we are witnessing a recrudescence of 
Rousellianism in our American “child- 
study,” which Dr. Boyd thinks to be of 
doubtful value, with the exception of the 
writings of Prof. John Dewey, to whom he 
accords high praise. 


Geneva, or, 


Edwin J. Dingle, the author of “Across 
China on Foot, Life in the Interior and 
the Reform Movement” (Holt), is a young 
English journalist, who seems to have firs: 
determined upon a waik across China as a 
vacation ramble, with little preparation 
for the trip and with even less apprecia- 
tion of its risks. It might be wished, since 
he has ventured into print, that he had 
taken the precaution to study his subject, if 
not the language of the country, before 
starting. As it was, he wasted a considera- 
ble amount of vital energy in the perform- 
ance of a task made more difficult than it 
had need to be, and produced a result hard 
ly commensurate in value with his pains 
But time and experience are effective teach- 
ers. The traveller becomes less common- 
place in his observations as he becomes 
accustomed to the people and the land, and 
at the end of an arduous year he is able 


te contribute information about them that 
is worth recording. In another book, which 
he promises to write on the aboriginal 
tribes of southwestern China, he bids fair 
tu produce a work of serious interest, but 


he is likely to live long enough to regret 


the rather inconsequential character of 
this drst effort. Mr. Dingle’s pedestrian 

ur comprised the river trip of 1,500 miles 
by steamer and boat to Chung-king, aad 
thence 1,600 miles on foot and horse to 


British Burma It might be unfair te in- 
sist upon the misnomer involved in his titl 

but it deserves mention. Half the distanc« 
across China by road was enough almost 
to kill him in two illnesses brought on by 
hardships; had be undertaken to perform 
the other half in the same way he would 
presumably have perished incontinently 
rhroughout his long tramp he proves him 
elf to be a cheerful traveller, fairly ob 
servant of the things which he can 

hough not always inspiring confidence tn 
told him by his 


boy.” His record has been compiled from 


the things repeated as 


i diary written on the way in 1909 ith 


much revision and often corrected by foot 


notes added a year later, which occasioa 
ally contradict the statements in the text 

Mr. Dingle’s interest in the countrymen of 
China reveals a sympathetic nature sike 
most visitors who take the trouble to get 
their point of view, he sees , reat p« ibilt 
ties in even the lowest grades of the people 
and is not repelled by their uniform indif 


ference to filth and squalor. Indications of 
new currents surging in the life of these re 
mote districts were visible frequently If 
not everywhere; but to the question Doe 
China really want the foreigner?” he ts 
inclined to return an unqualified “no.” Yet 
if change means progress, China s pl 

gressing rapidly, for every considerab 


centre he reached displayed the two sig: 


which chiefly mark her departure from h 

old ways—public schools and modern mill 
tary establishments. The former are hardly 
more than an advertisement of what is yet 


to come, a costly plant already wel! begun 
but no educated class so far produced 
that is capable of moulding the opinion of 
the community. The Model Army already 
developed in Yun-nan impresses him, how- 
ever, as being a thoroughly trained and 
equipped force. “The military academy.” 
he declares, “would be a credit to any town 
in India; the discipline and military bear- 
ing of the troops on parade would be no 
disgrace to any native or foreign regiment 
in Asia; the thoroughness with which tbe 
Yun-nan Model Army is equipped with mod- 
ern gear not only shows that the provin- 
cial authorities mean business, but that the 
army shall be in a position to put that 
business through.” And what is going on in 
the capital, he saw in a lesser degree tn 
other towns throughout the province. H's 
opinion that the new army would remain 
loyal to the Government has already been 
demolished by the events of the last few 
months, but the spirit developed in these 
troops here and elsewhere in China ought 
if his observations are trustworthy, to car- 
ry her through the crisis, when a real 
leader is found. Whatever the outcome of 
the rebellion, the forces of a militant 
China already generated promise no fur- 
ther submission to predatory foreign Pow 
ers in the future 


Egerton R. Williams, jir., has followed his 
“Hill-Towns of Italy” with a volume on 
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‘lain-Towns of Italy” (Houghton Mif- 
flin) His “plain” is old Venetia, and his 
limits are Udine on the east and Brescia 
on the west. He describes many of the 
place once famous but now usually neg- 
lected by the tourist, although they well 
deserve attention Whoever would recover 
ome of the Old World Italian atmosphere 
should pass a day at Bassano or Vicenza, 
or at any one of the dozen other towns to 
which Mr. Williams devotes a chapter, Ve- 
rona and Padua he treats at much greater 
lengtl Hi ethod is to give not merely 
" ghtsee! npression, but such historical 

1 artist nformation as a cultivated 
tra r desir know He writes agree- 
ibly, and i ellent illustrations. His 
olu ought to serve as a delightful com- 
pl t to Baedeker for every one who ex- 
I the beautiful Venetian Plain. 

I \ \ntiquarian Society of 
\\ r, Ma has introduced a broader 

) blications by printing 

" ilatiorn British Royal Proclama 
tior relating to America, 1603-1783," pr 

Clarence 8S. Brigham At best a 

ition requires some interpretation 

1 its time and sphere of action should be 

1, unless those facts are stated in th: 

! nt rhe proclamation of 1622, for 
imple ssued at the behest of the coun 
cil for Plymouth, to prevent irregular trad 
ing outside of the council’s patent in 

w England, had no effect, because there 

not sufficient force to make it effec- 
tive Fach document has a history, and it 
id t Wished that the notes of the edit 
idicilous as they are, had been ex 
led rhe prominence of the tobacco in 
t f Virginia is shown by the eigh- 
t rocla itions issued before 1640, or 
in one-half the total issued in that 
! Frade regulation is the most im- 
ta imal ubject treated and the 
rd do not how any undu interfer 
‘ ‘ ith American affairs, for the meas- 
ur re framed according to the com- 
il pirit « the day Pir y, the ap 
hension of riminals, and th continu 
office of Colonial administrations 
attention rhe proclamations for 
lave from 1776 to 1783 are little mor 
iriosities There are one hundred 
i proclamations printed in the vol 
1 convenient compilation for refer- 
smnination of eleven new volumes in 

Home ( ersity Library (Holt) con 

vhat was said in these pages regard 
the firet instalment of these little 

ok It a useful and interesting se 
ri which now sells at the moderate rate 
of 50 centa the volume, in large, clear print, 
| attractive binding The monographs 


ire written by men of unquestioned author 


in their fleld, but evidently with a mini 

of general editorial supervision. This 

cans that there is a considerable variety 
h regard to method of treatment Not 

| of the volumes are primers in the sense 
of aiming at the simple presentment of 
iccepted fact for the ordinary reader. Fre- 
quently the author chooses to develop his 
cwn views on a controverted question, and 
sometimes he does so ina manner that pre- 
supposes considerable preliminary know!l- 
edge. One advantage is that we have here 
n vigor and attractiveness of style that 
are not to be found in the ordinary hand- 
book. G. H. Mair writes om“Modern Eng-' 


Nation 


‘The 


lieh Literature” with ease and authority 


His treatment of the subject is not inclu- 
sive, and, since he allows himself to pass 
judgment on writers of recent date con- 


corning whom criticism is as yet in a con- 
dition of flux, there is room for taking ex- 
ception to opinions But there no 
doubt that text stimulates further 
study in the subject, and so serves its pur- 
of personal treat- 
sketch, “The Pap- 
in which the author 


his is 


his to 
Another example 
ment Dr. Barry's 

acy and Modern Times,” 


pose 


is 


develops the thesis that the Vatican has 
played an important role in, history as the 
hampion of the individual and the state 
against Cmsarism Professor Myres of 
Oxford, in “The Dawn of History,” studies 
historical evolution as shaped by physio- 
graphical and primitive sociological con- 
ditions; he takes account of the latest 


coveries in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 


Igean. Closer to the type of the ordinary 
text-book are the “Astronomy” of Arthur 
k. Hinks of Cambridge Observatory, Eng- 
land; “The Civilization of China,” by Prof 


Herbert A. Giles of Cambridge University, 


n intimate and comprehensive little trea- 
tise; and “The History of Our Time, 1885- 
1911,” by G. P. Gooch, which necessarily fails 
to be comprehensive. W. M. Geldart’s “Ele- 
ments of English Law” is an excellent 


So 


is W. F. 
which sets out to be a survey of 


summary Barrett’s “Psychical 


Research,” 


the results so far achieved by the Society 
fur Psychical Research. Two volumes, which 
suffer from an overloose treatment of a 


D, 
Evolution of Industry,’ 
ed also by an obscure style, and Prof.J. Ar- 
“Introduction to Science.’ 
Professor Thomson is one of thegeneral edi- 


Macgregor’s “The 
which is handicapp- 


vague subject, are 


thur Thomson's 


ters of the series, and, with Professor 
Geddes, has written the fascinating volume 
on Evolution Here we have a discursive 
treatment on the nature and implications 
ef science which is agreeable philosophiz- 
ing, but does not get anywhere in particu- 
lar The only American contributor is 
Prof. Frederic L, Paxson of the University 


of Wisconsin, who writes on our Civil War. 
preface Paxson 
t to be “reasonably clear to-day, that the 
outh would of herself have discarded slav- 
in " That presup- 
position does not interfere with his giving 


In his Professor asserts 


ery another generation 


is a straightforward rerrative of events. 


“The 
Edward 


Modern Railroad” (McClurg), by 
Hungerford, depicts in twentieth 
century magazine style the human side of 
the railway industry. It no concern 
with the railway problem Its purpose 
is to give the reader an intimate knowledge 
of the everyday problems of the en- 
gaged in building and operating our trans- 
portation lines, by describing in order the 
duties of the different railway officers, and 
of the various grades of employees. It 
is filled with significant statis- 
tics, dramatic and it is 
generously illustrated While its 
may have great a tendency to 
surround with an atmosphere of romance 
what is mere commonplace, its five hundred 
pages contain of interesting in- 
formation 


“The Civil War Literature of Ohlo: 


has 


men 


anecdotes, 


and situations, 


writing too 


a store 


A Bib- 


liography,” by Daniel J. Ryan, published by 
Burrows Brothers Co. of Cleveland, is a 
distinct contribution to the literature of 
Western history and bibliography. 


vivid | 
| 


There 
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are in all eight hundred and ninety-nine 
titles listed, consisting mostly of public 
documents, regimental histories, and ephem- 
eral literature, such as speeches and ser- 
mons. The annotations are excellent and 
of such a length as to make it unnecessary, 
in many cases, for the student to go to 
the original. The editor has followed the 


usual bibliographical method of arrange- 
ment in alphabetical order, although the 
grouping into topics would be far more 
convenient for the student, and all the 


benefits of the alphabetical order might be 
put in the index. Three-fourths of the titles 
are taken from the editor’s own library, but 
the list does not indicate where copies of 
the others may be found, information that is 
essential in the and little- 
known books and pamphlets. 


case of scarce 


A second edition has just appeared of that 
work by Prof 
and Structure 


fascinating and valuable 


Otto Jespersen, the “Growth 
of the English 
tioned by the Nation in February, 1906, be- 
it the the 
Institut Although the substance 
greatly altered, the 
extensive than the 
in the Preface 
The as a 
slight 
through 


Language” (Teubner), men- 


received Volney prize of 


de 
been 


fore 
France. 
revision 


has not 


has been more author's 


modest might 


lead 
has 


explanation 
to 
gained 


one expect work whole 


changes of ex- 


fresh 


through 
pression here and there, 
lustrations, and through occasional conden- 


il- 


sation. Several errors of the printer hav« 


disappeared, and, so far as we have ob- 
served, no new ones of importance have 
crept in. The bock is now a little more 


compact, and the new type and paper make 
easier reading. In connection With the chap- 
ter on Shakespeare and the Language of 
Poetry, we may remark, as Professor Jes- 
persen duly notes, that the whole subject of 
the diction of Shakespeare, as compared 
with that of Bacon, “has been investigated 
N. Boégholm (‘Bacon og Shakespeare,’ 
Copenhagen, 1906), who has succeeded in 
pointing out an astonishing number of dis- 
crepancies between the two authors.” We 
recommend all of the chapters in their new 
dress to teachers who desire to attract im- 
mature students of language by means that 
are at once inspiring and safe. 


by 


Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, for twenty- 
three years principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, died recently in London, at the age 
of seventy-three. He was Lyman Beecher 
lecturer at Yale in 1891-92, and was the au- 
thor of several works on religious and phi- 
losophical subjects, among them “Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion and History,” 
“Studies in the Life of Christ,” “Catholi- 
cism, Roman and Anglican,” and “The Phil- 
osophy of the Christian Religion.” 


Mrs. Margaret Byers, doctor of laws, and 
principal, since 1859, of Victoria College, 
Belfast, died in that city last week. From 
the first she was deeply interested in ali 
movements looking to the improvement of 
the condition of Irish women, and in due 
course became the founder and director of 
Victoria College, which has been prominent 
‘in all pioneer and educational work. It was 
| begun as a secondary school before col- 
|legiate education for women was thought of. 
|In 1878 she worked for the inclusion of 
|girls in the benefits of the Irish Intermed- 
liate act. The college was a natural evo- 
|lution of all that had gone before, when, in 
1881, the Royal University of Ireland of- 
fered its examinations and degrees to wo- 
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men. Mrs. Byers was interested in many 
forms of philanthropic work. But amid her 
many labors she found time for a good 
deal of literary work. 

Dr. Joseph Ettlinger, who a short time 
before his recent death, in his forty-third 
year, was appointed feuilleton editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, wrote a number of 
distinguished biographies; for example, 
“Hofman von Hofmanswaldau” and “Mad- 
ame Récamier.” 
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Aerial Navigation. By Albert F. Zahm. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. 


This book has unusual merit. It is 
popular in tone, but contains many im- 
portant scientific facts related directly 
and indirectly to aviation, and cannot 
fail to be regarded as an excellent addi- 
tion to aeronautic literature. The au- 
thor is professor of mechanics in the 
Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, and has conducted some excel- 
lent investigations on aerodynamics, 
especially concerning air resistance to 
moving planes, and the coefficient of 
skin friction. 

In the historical introduction, Profes- 
sor Zahm has a most interesting chap- 
ter on the Fancy and Folk-lore of fiy- 
ing. Ovid’s account of Icarus, son of 
Dedalus, is quoted, and there are many 
other references to such legends, in- 
cluding the tales of the great fiy- 
ing bird, the roc. Among those who 
imagined the possibilities of the so-call- 
ed Dedalean flight was none less than 
Leonardo da Vinci, a gifted engineer 
as well as an artist, who devised a fly- 
ing gear for man which clearly showed 
genius. The devices invented are re- 
produced from Da Vinci's sketches. To 
Jean-Baptiste Dante, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, is credited the first 
successful soaring flight. The experi- 
ments took place at Perugia. The re- 
markable flight of the Marquis de 
Bacqueville in Paris over the Seine in 
1742 is described. From the evidence 
available, it is probable that both Dante 
and De Bacqueville used some sort of 
aeroplane glider. The early history of 
the many forms of balloons and their 


fanciful inventors, which follows, is 
very entertaining. 
Part I is entitled “The Growth of 


, 


Aerostation,” and in the first chapter is 
found a history of the development of 
the passive balloon. Progress in the 
science got its first real impetus from 
the discovery in 1766 by Henry Caven- 
dish that hydrogen was many times 
lighter than air. Dr. Black, an Edin- 
burgh chemist, suggested the of 
hydrogen for balloons, an idea shortly 
after put into practical use by Tiberius 
Cavallo in the form of small soap bub- 
bles filled with that gas. It was left 
to the Montgolfier brothers and to the 
physicist, Professor Charles, to devise 


use 


t ’ 
the man-carrying hydrogen balloon. The 


balloons of the Montgolfiers were high- | 
ly decorated and designed in curious 
shapes. It is said that the suggestion of 
the invention came from the Siege of 
Gibraltar, the possibility of escaping 
like rising smoke having occurred to 
Joseph Montgolfier. The brothers were 
rich paper manufacturers, but Stephen 
is said to have been an architect also. 
The passenger balloon designed by Pro- 
fessor Charles about 1783 was a truly 
scientific invention. It was twenty-sev- 
en and a half feet in diameter and made 
of varnished silk. After several suc- 
cessful ascensions it was destroyed. The 
adventurous flight of Glaisher and Cox- 
well in 1861 is described in detail, with 
a discussion relating to the height 
reached by these aeronauts. At an alti- 
tude of 30,000 feet or more both became 
almost unconscious, but they managed 
somehow to descend. 

The early history of power balloons 
begins essentially with Blanchard’s, in 
1784,. which was provided with a boat- 
like car having aerial oars. A number 
of the pioneer forms of these balloons 
are pictured, but it is evident that the 
real advance was the man-carrying di- 
rigible, La France, of Capt. Renard and 
Capt. Krebs, in 1884. This aerial ves- 
sel actually returned to the starting 
point against a wind, the propelling 
power being a 220-pound electric motor 
which developed nine horsepower. Then 
came the famous dirigibles of Santos 
Dumont, which are described in detail. 
Seventy-five pages are devoted to the 
various gasolene-driven dirigibles. These 
are divided into two classes: the non- 
rigid, represented by the Clement-Bay- 
ard, and the rigid type, such as the Zep- 


pelin. 
Part II relates to the growth of avi- 
ation. Here again the reader is led 


back to the early history of the science. 
Leonardo da Vinci's fertile mind con- 
ceived three distinct devices for carry- 
ing a man in the air. Owing to the lack 
of motive power the early inventors, of 
course, could not navigate dynamic fly- 
ers, however ingeniously contrived. Da 
Vinci's first design, referred to in the in- 
troduction, is shown by a drawing cop- 
ied from the original. It provides the 
operator with two wings manipulated 
by his arms and legs. The second de- 
sign is a helicopter. The drawing shows 
in diameter to 
It is quite 

never 
framed 


a screw twenty-six feet 
be operated by the aviator. 
that the machine 
used. The third 
sail, on which a man could settle slow- 
ly down to the earth. Thus da Vinci 
was the father of the parachute. The 
first use of the parachute is said to have 
been made in the year 1783, when Lenor- 
mand from the Montpelier 
Observatory by means of two specially 
made umbrellas, one being held in each 
hand. In this connection the author de 
scribes an interesting parachute found 


obvious was 


device was a 


descended 


in nature in the form of a two-winged 
seed which grows on a tree in India. 
When the seed falls it descends to the 
ground in wide, graceful De 
scriptions follow of the of 
the Englishmen, Sir George Cayley and 
Henson. The latter in 1847-48 construct 
ed a model which 
the first flying machine 
successful flight. Other 
are cited, including the 
kite of Hargrave, the 
which is based the construction 
box kite bearing their name, so univer 
sally used as the most efficient form. The 
work of Langley is illustrated with ex 
cellent photographs, as is also that of the 
unfortunate Lilienthal. Four beautiful 
photographs show the Wright brothers’ 
first their first 


power-driven are 


curves, 


inventions 


was supposed to be 
to 


early 


perform a 
models 
aeroplane 

of 
the 


on design 


of 


and second gliders and 
aeroplane, and 
some interesting stories of their expert- 
ments on the dunes near Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina. Not the least interest 
ing are the descriptions of the remark 
able glider flights of the late Professor 
Montgomery, who was killed in Cali 
fornia recently. In a hundred subse- 
quent pages the progress of aviation is 
sketched during the past four 
much of which is familiar to all. 

Part III is a discussion of the gener 


there 


veare, 


al properties of the free air. On page 
349 a table gives the percentage distri- 
bution of gases in the atmosphere up to 


an altitude of 150 kilometers, which is 
taken from Moore's “Descriptive Meteor 
ology.” The accuracy of this table is 
questionable, since it represents an un 
proved theory only The other tables 
are good, and there is much of interest 
in the hundred pages which deal with 
“aeronautic meteorology,” for the au 
thor presents the subject well The 
aeronautic letters written from Passy, 


France, in 1783, by Benjamin Franklin, 
relating to the experiments of the Mont 
golfier brothers and Professor Charles, 
are of The 
pages of the book are devoted to mill 
tary dirigible to 
planes which can rise from water 


particular interest last 


balloons, and aero 


Science books in Ma Ilar list if ! 
“Insect Pests.” by W ( O'Kane mr 
Beginner in Poultry,” | C. S. Valenti 
“Farm Boys and Girls.” by Willia \ 
McKeever Milk and Its Products.” by 
Henry H. Wing The Training and Breat 
ing of Horses,” by M. W. Harper Forag 
Crops for the South,” by 3 M Ira 
“Farm Management.” by G. F. War 
“Farm Poultry,’ by George f Wa 

Poultry Husbandry,” by J. E. Rice Plat 
Breeding,” by H. J. Webber The Health 
Baby and How to Keep Him So,” t Roe 
H. Dennet Food for the Invalid and the 
Convalescent by Winifred § Gibt 

Stuttering and Lisping,” by FE. W. Seri 
ture Who's Who In Science College Z« 
ology,” by R. W. Hegner Principl f 
Human Nutrition,” by Ww H Jord 

Meteorology,” by W I. Mitha arth 
Features and Their Meaning.” by Willia 
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Herbert Hobbs; “Analytical Mechanics,” by 
Alexander Ziwet and Peter Field; “Storage 
Batteries,” by Harry W. Morse; “Elements 
of Statistical Method,” by Willford I. King; 
“Anthropology,” by Dr. H. Schurtz, trans- 
lated and adapted by Prof. Franz Boas. 


“The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic,” 
by Henry Suzzallo, will be brought out by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. on March 2. 


Edward Bok has arranged for the pub- 
lication by the Fleming H. Revell Co. of 
a series of treatises on sex hygiene. The 
first three are now announced: “How Shall 
I Tell My Child,” by Mrs. Woodallen Chap- 
man; “When a Boy Becomes a Man,” by H. 
Bissecker, and “Instead of Wild Oats,” by 
Winfleld Scott Hall. 


The Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, which, on account of its work on the 
sun, enjoys the unique distinction of three- 
fold location—in Washington, and on the 
summits of Mount Wilson and Mount Whit- 
ney, California—has accomplished much 
excellent work in the past year. Following 
up the work of the late lamented Langley, 
whose first expedition to the summit of 
Mt. Whitney was undertaken nearly a 
third of a century ago, Dr. C. G. Abbot, the 
director, has now made solar-constant de- 
terminations simultaneously at sea level 
(Washington), at above a mile altitude 
(Mount Wilson), and again at Mount Wil- 
son, and at nearly three miles altitude 


(Mount Whitney). Although both the quan- | 


tity and the quality of the solar radiation 
found at these stations differ very much, 
neither the “solar constant” nor the dis- 
tribution of the solar energy in the spec- 
trum outside the atmosphere, as fixed by 


the wholly independent measurements at 
these three stations, differs more _ than 
would be expected in view of the unavoid- 
able small errors of observation. It seems 
just to conclude that we do, in fact, elim- 
inate the effects of atmospheric losses and 


actually determine the true quantity and 
quality of the sun's radiation outside the 


atmosphere, as we might do if we could 
observe in free space, with no atmos- 
phere at all to hinder. Also, Dr. Ab- 
bot reaches the further important con- 
clusion, though as yet tentatively, that 
the sun actually varies from day to 
day in its output of radiation § with- 
in limits of from 6 to 10 per cent. in quan- 
tity, and in irregular periods of from 5 
to 10 days; and that the solar radia- 
tion comes from sources ranging in tem- 
perature, perhaps, between the limits 6,000 
degrees and 7,000 degrees absolute centi- 
grade, but mostly from sources between 
6,000 degrees and 7,000 degrees. 

Charles Robert Sanger, professor of chem- 
istry and director of the chemical labora- 
tory at Harvard University, died in Cam- 
bridge on Sunday, after a brief iliness, at 
fifty-six years. Profeseor Sanger graduated 
from Harvard tn 1881, and after graduate 
work there and in Germany filled the chair 
of chemistry at the United States Naval 
Academy for six years and at Washington 
University in St. Louls for seven years. He 
was called to Harvard in 1899. 

Philip Rounseville Alger, professor of 
mathematics at the United States Naval 
Academy, died on Friday of last week, at 


the age of fifty-two. He was an expert in 


ordnance and the chemistsy of explosives, 
and was the author of “Exterior Ballistics,” 


|“Plastie Strength of Guns,” and “Hydro- 


hold the reader, do so by qualities which 


‘in the main, his plays, In so far as they 


are very different from those implied in 
Lamb’s phrase. This is t ven of the 

Miss Grace Anna Lewis, one of America’s ae sie par yest. his i 
foremost scientific women and widely known) connected, “The Witch of Edmonton,” 
as a naturalist, died in Media, Pa, on Sun-| 444 ne preduced in conjunction with 
day. She was born in 1821. In 1869 she Ford. One cannot say positively, of co ’ 
printed a pamphlet showing the relation of | how much of this play we owe to the su- 
birds to the animal kingdom. This pamphlet | erior tragic genius of Ford, but after all 
was the germ of charts that she prepared | it remains on the level of domestic tragedy, 
later, among which were “Chart of the | and despite its genuine pathos and power 
Classification of Birds,” “Chart of the Anil- | i¢ is wanting in the imaginative quality 
mal Kingdom,” and “Chart of Geology, with) which might have lifted it into the higher 
a Special Reference to Paleontology.” She | regions of poetry. 


also prepared “Water-Color Paintings of | ; 
Wild Flowers” and “Studies in Forestry.”| Miss Hunt's book is generally well-writ- 


|ten, but we cannot regard as very happy 
= <== the term which she applies to the Middle- 
|ton type of comedy—the “comedy of mud”— 
still less such a phrase as “monstrous mush 
of concession,” which is supposed to be de- 
|seriptive of Griselda’s patience—evidently 
| from the Pankhurst rather than the Chau- 
John Galsworthy’s play “The “Pigeon’’| cerian point of view. It is a pity that such 
will be published by Scribners about the | small type should be employed for quota- 
time that Winthrop Ames presents it on the | tions in these Columbia University Studies. 
stage, Another play by this author, “The| where the quotations are long, as is often 
Eldest Son,” will be issued by the same|the case in the present volume, it becomes 
house somewhat later. |a serious matter. 


mechanics,” 


Drama 





There was need of a monograph such as| The performance of “Lady Patricia” in 
Mary Leland Hunt has given us in “Thomas | the Empire Theatre on Monday evening 
ownage Pe vig @ Peay eae eeest| Proved a disappointment to those who ex- 
ress, Lemcke uechner). t illiant results from a comedy b 
sentimentalism which pervades the b o poten ane of “Don.” The pie 
betrays the feminine hand, but the work | strength of this piece Hes more in its 
is thoroughly done and marks an advance) yitty qialogue and satirical characteriza- 
on 9 a agp hngerrap one rapes | tion than in its highly artificial comic in- 
tem om the sunject. AS was to be 6 ’| cident, and this strength was not emphasiz- 
the author has not succeeded in bringing ed in the representation. Nothing could be 
to light any new facts concerning the poet's | more artificial or unlifelike than the story 
a Rone eo ge me “a oa gion | itself, which must be familiar to many of 
uel Rowlands’s pamphlet, “Martin Mark-| 4+ readers. Lady Patricia and her hus- 
all” (1610), according to which Dekker 18|/panq Michael Cosway, old married folk, 
accused of employing “old words used forty | grow tired of humdrum matrimony, and— 
years ago, before he was born,” would not) b.ing of romantic disposition—seek excite- 
materially change the prevalent dating of | ment in strange loves, while pretending 
me “> ig yt bog gh soe | deep devotion to each other. Their chosen 
rue w c o e | 

' 7 , | affinities, with whom they exchange vows 
be. It must also remain uncertain whether | 4¢ eternal fidelity and renunciation—for 

Dekker travelled on the Continent in his | the bonds are to be entirely Platonic—are 
early life, although his fondness for Dutch | a boy and girl who, of course, fall in love 
lends some color to the supposition that he and leave their elderly adorers, after hu- 
 Gamaaee te tg ots rape reee | miliating exposure, to finish their lives to- 
0 ylographic " | 

gether as they best may. Lady Patricia, 
almost wholly to Dekker’s works, especially the mature spouse, who revels in the 
the dramas. Like nearly all students of | notion of reciprocal devastating passions 
the poet in recent times, Miss Hunt writes | which are to be altogether Platonic, is an 
under the apett of Charles Lamb's saying | .ntirely Gilbertian figure, and, of course, 
that Dekker “had poetry enough for any-| cugnt to be enacted with perfect sincerity, 
thing, omy sy Pcemagy: Ee } vay as if she were really the languorous, ele- 
exaggeration. or nstance, “The Shoe- 

° ant, and passionate sentimentalist of her 
maker’s Holiday,” which is probably the peed inti It is only thus that the 
best of his plays not written in collabora- piece can be made effective as genuine sa- 
tion, possesses an undeniable sweetness and | tirical comedy Mrs. Fiske, one of the 
arene charm, moti A he bene least plastic of stage performers, has not 
that it notre 7 M . ~ tes aa - the temperament, the style, or the acting 
wa oo oe Sotho tee en dat ard abilities necessary for the proper interpre- 

n J . 

tation of such a character. She makes of 
believe, however, that he was nearer the en anedh mooning Patricia a pert 
near Fe sryh pmo ities gan. | incisive, self-conscious personage, resem- 
mk . “| Dling a burlesquer never unmindful of her 
tunatus” as “this beautiful play.” In read- | ron hab sonny impersonation lacks imag- 
ing Naor ata gomeynodl Seton te! ination, refinement, and fascination, three 
we ee a e@ much 

| it ost vital elements. The piece was 
classiciam had its uses after all—and not ae @rentea end rt yeaty but the 
merely in prose. We do not mean to deny acting throughout was of achat ete quale 
to Dekker, of course, a true lyrical charm | ity, and the representation dragged for the 
marge ae pope oa want of a little interpretative intelligence. 

i ° | ; 
occasionally beautiful images and even fine | The stage version of H. G. Wells's 
| passages of a somewhat greater extent, but, | “Kipps,” prepared by the author himself 

and Rudolf Besier, will be presented soon 
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in London. It is in three acts, the first 
being laid in the shop where Kipps served 
his laborer’s apprenticeship; and the sec- 
ond in the house of which the little hero 
became the proud possessor. The third and 
last act is divided into two scenes, the 
first introducing a big garden party, and 
the second the kitchen of Kipps’s abode, 
where he and Anne eventually come to- 
gether. Louis Calvert will be the produc- 
er, and the scenery will be painted by Mr. 
Joseph Harker. 

Early in March there will be produced 
in the Aldwych Theatre, London, a four- 
act play, entitled “Proud Maisie,” by E. G. 
Hemmerde, K.C., part-author of “The But- 
terfly on the Wheel” and “The Crucible.” 
“Proud Maisie” deals with a Scotch sub- 
ject, and abounds in moving incidents and 
thrilling adventures, set in a framework 
ot pure romance. The two principal char- 
acters will be played by Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle and Henry Ainley. 


A new three-act comedy, called “‘Miner- 
va’s Husband,” is to be presented by the 
Playfellows’ Society, in London. The author 
is J. B. Sterndale Bennett, a grandson of 
the famous composer, and report speaks 
well of his work. 


Alfred Sutro’s new play, “The Fire 
Screen,” which has just been produced at 
the Garrick Theatre, in London, does not 
appear to be a work of striking originality 
or great dramatic value. But, it is said 
to have the merit of being exceedingly 
amusing. 


There seems to have been no particular 
reason why the London Stage Society should 
have produced the “Travellers,” of Nor- 
man McKeown, except possibly the fact that 
no one else would. Half of the independent 
societies appear to be possessed by the de- 
lusion that any piece which no practical 
manager will have anything to do with must 
naturally be a masterpiece. “Travellers” is 
a tale of the unlawful passion inspired in 
the breast of a mining Hercules for the 
wife of a puny little professor, who 
prates about eugenics and the neces- 
sity of improving the human race. Hercules 
proposes to make a practical application 
of these theories, but when he broaches the 
subject to the professor, finds himself look- 
ing down the barrel of a revolver, and lis- 
tening to a stern injunction—which he 
obeys promptly—to be off about his proper 
business and keep hereafter at a respectful 
distance. 


The New Players of London have been 
giving the “Medea” of Euripides in Gilbert 
Murray's translation. Adeline Bourne was 
the Medea. Mr. Walkley, writing of her 
performance, says: 


Unless the Medea is great enough to fill 
us with awe, and not merely horror, the 
play will not earn the honorable title of 
tragedy. And Miss Adeline Bourne, while 
she shocked and thrilled and now and then 
all but disgusted us with the intensity of 
this haggard, dishevelled, neurotic woman's 
distorted passions, hardly made Medea 
great. Her vengeance did not fill the heav- 
ens; it made the earth creepy. And there 
are at least two passages where Medea’s 
sorrows, as distinct from her wrongs, well 
to the surface in “warm tears”; these pass 
by all but unnoticed, 


W. B. Yeats has made a new version, in 
prose, of “Cfdipus Rex” for production at 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. Gordon Craig's 
scenery is used for the purpose. 


“The Five Frankfurters,” a successful | 


jhave come, one 


Berlin play of which the American rights 
have been obtained by the Shuberts, deals 
with the beginnings of the house of Roth- 
schild. The date is 1822, and the first act 
takes place in the living-room, situated over 
the historic bank in Frankfurt where the 
fortunes of the Rothschild family were 
started. Here, in company with their moth- 
er, are assembled the brothers, who 
from another from 
London, a third from Vienna, and so forth, 
to discuss the question of a big loan to be 
made to an Austrian Duke. A love story is 
blended with the financial motiveof the tale 


five 
Paris, 


Music 


MASSENET’S “CENDRILLON,” 


Previous to the opening of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, four only of Mas- 
senet’s operas had been heard in New 
York—“Manon,” “Werther,” “Le Cid,” 
and “La Navarraise.” Oscar Hammer- 
stein added five more—‘“Thais,” “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Hérodiade,” 
“Sapho,” and “Grisélidis.” The tenth 
of Massenet’s twenty-two operas, “Cen- 
drillon,” had its first hearing in this 
city on Tuesday evening of last week, 
when it was sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House by Mr. Dippel’s opera com- 
pany, which had previously won genu- 
ine successes with it in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. The cast included Mary 
Garden, Maggie Teyte, Marie Cavan, 
Mabel Riegelmann, Hector Dufranne, 
and M. Huberdeau, who, under the pains- 
taking and enthusiastic direction of 
Campanini, gave an admirable render- 
ing of this characteristic product of 
Massenet’s genius. Particular interest 
attached to the Cinderella of Maggie 
Teyte, who, not long ago, jumped into 
sudden fame in Europe and on this oc- 
casion made her first appearance on the 
operatic stage here. She has evident 
talent for acting; her voice is youthful 
and charming, and no one could have 
sung the music better. Mary Garden 
has once more put Massenet under obli- 
gations by impersonating one of his 
parts—that of Prince Charming—with 
rare art, while her singing was better 
than usual. 

When “Cendrillon” was produced in 
Paris it was suggested that Massenet 
had been prompted to set this fairy 
tale to music by the sensational success 
of Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” 
As a matter of fact, “Cendrillon” had 
been planned and partly written before 
that Cerman fairy opera had been 
launched; but it was put aside and was 
not produced at the Opéra Comique till 
six years later (1899). It was excep- 
tionally well received by both public 
and press. Louis Schneider, Marsenet’s 
official biographer, declared that the 
composer “dusted the tale of Perrault 
and the libretto of Henri Cain with a 
fine powder of sounds,” which applies 


to the opera as a whole, but does not do _ «, 


219 


justice to the more emotional moments 
of the score. 
Henri Cain's 
poetic merit, and 
in perfect accord with It. 
Parisian has the gift of composing sim- 
ple, pleasing melodies, the impression 
has gone abroad that he is not a deep 
expert musician. As a matter of fact, he 
was for a number of years professor of 
harmony and composition at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where most of the young: 
er men prominent in the musical 
life of that city came under his influ- 
None of these is a thor- 
ough master of his craft than but 
better than all of them he knows how 
to conceal art, and combine depth with 


libretto is of unusual 
Massenet’s music is 
Because this 


now 


ence, more 


he, 


clarity, while avoiding needless disson- 


ances. “Cendrillon is as exquisitely 


scored as “The Juggler of Notre Dame.” 


In all French opera there is perhaps no- 


thing more delicious than the passage 
“You are my Prince Charming,” where 
the oboe and voice chant together lov- 
ingly. There is a surprising amount of 
variety, too. Cinderella's song, in which 
she resigns herself to her dull life, Is 


plaintive, while nothing could be more 
pompous or grotesque than the entry of 
her relatives. Exceptionally good, also, 
are the dances at the ball. The first 
one is rhythmically as Spanish as the 
“Carmen” ballet, while the third has a 
piquant pizzicato Altogether, 
“Cendrillon” was decidedly worth pro- 
ducing. Possibly, next season, Mr. Dip- 
pel may choose to produce Massenet’s 
latest opera, “Roma,” or his “Von 
Quixote,” which is now having a run in 
Paris and which give Maurice 
Renaud a splendid opportunity to reveal 
his art in a new aspect. 


ostinato. 


would 


their 
ope- 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have added to 
librettos of famous 
ras two of Wagner's: “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Tristan and Isolde,” like their 
predecessors, in red and of convenient size 
for the pocket. W. J. Henderson, as before, 
has provided readable and helpful introduc- 
telling the stories and commenting 


collection of 


bound, 


tions, 


‘briefly on the peculiarities of the operas 


Inasmuch as Humperdinck’s second fairy 
opera, “Kénigskinder,” had its first per- 
formance anywhere in New York City, it Is 
proper that the first books on it should also 
be local time ago Anna 
Alice Chapin wrote a book telling the story 
of this opera in a simple style, for the bene- 
fit of children But unlike “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” this work appeals to adults 
even more strongly than to the young folks, 
devoted 

into 
latest 


products Some 


since, 


there was room for another book, 
the task of initiating opera-goers 
subtle art of Humperdinck’s 
This book written by 
well-equipped men, Lewis M, Isaacs 
and Kurt J. Rahison (Dodd, Mead & Co). 
iz contains a portrait of the composer with 


to 
the 
score. 


has been 


two 


a sketch of his career, pictures of some 
of the scenes, a lucid synopsis of the plot, 
and, best of all, nearly sixty pages in 
which the musical web of the beautiful 


ore is put under the microscope and ana- 
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‘The 


blues have been faithfully conveyed to 
iper, the greens and yellows are of 
‘ dne d delicacy. Merely 
plates the student could 

n much, and he who in addition pos 
l a few good typical piec might 

lily perfect his ceram education 
It this English-French catalogue, 
h is properly ancillary to the re 
oductions, and sensibly omits mark 
authors have laid most stress upon 
classic reign of the Emperor Kang 
Many pieces a edited to th 
irlier Ming dynasties, but idgine 
plate not a quarter of sucl 

bution ! enabl In particul 

| ‘ ascribed to Cheng-hwa ar 
nagnificent examples of Kang 
hais! Thi hole matter of 

ng attributions may be less impor 
nt than it seen We fancy, indeed 
t if Ming pieces were as plentiful as 
) of Kang-he, a sensitive collector 
uld in most cases prefer the later 
ur Because of their rarity one pos- 
y exage ites the quality of the 
piec Considerable attention is 
n this catalogue to the Yung- 
period wl h tnessed the devel- 
nt of 1 and egg-shell 
iins The Kien-lung products, 
ilready mark the decline of the 
t, al cantily but sufficiently repre- 
ted These dryly perfect master- 
of tl la ig nth century are 
] e sat tory in the cabinet, 
pu Iv ad itive nothing 
e finer than t large ngle-colot 

of Kien-lu 

| porcelait his work contains 
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excuse is difficulty 


reproduction ould be more co- 
it if the process did not cope success- 
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the plates 


crystal. 
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Chinese ceramics 
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ot 


to 


class hope these 


be 


supplementary 


ighest 
ithors may 


rk with a volume 


cope indicated above Meanwhile, 
vy have done a great service to collec 
and students. The edition of this 


umptuous catalogue, which is doubly 

eful because most of the pieces are 

inaccessible in private collections, is 

to one thousand copies. 

large, thin follo, in blue boards, on 

cht Diirer” (Macmillan, $2.50 net) Is 

of the beat arranged art books that has 
under our eye The text 


German of Dr. Friedrich Nichter 
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the Metropolitan 


The So des Artistes Indépendants 
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March 15 


Paul 


leté 


their next annual exhibition 


at the Quai d'Orsay, have reélected 


Signac president 


French Under-S« for Fine 
Bérard, reflects the spirit of the 


announcing to 


The 
Arts 


new cretary 
Léon 
times in his intention open 
to the public; he 
entirely with “paying 
that the 
transferred short- 


for it the 


Louvre freely 
to 
It 
embourg Museum may be 


to the 


the nore 


aesires do 
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days.’ is his hope,, also, Lux 


ly quarters prepared in 


Seminary of St. Sulpice 


The English 
graver, 


death en- 


Charles William 


is reported of the 
Sherborn 
The Farningham 
Kent, 


is reported from 
N. Ward, the 


death 


of Joseph well-known 


translated | Egyptologist, and author of publications on 


art A collection of Greek coins made by 














him is now in J. Pierpont Morgan’s exhibit 


at the Metropolitan Museum 


Jules-Joseph Lefebvre, the well 


French painter and member of the Insti 
tute lied Saturday in Paris. He was born 
rournon, i tl Department of ul 
Seir Mar 1834. was a pupil of 

Léon Cogniet ind won the Grand Prix 
itl his painting rhe Death 
Pria t six years after his id 
Salon. Among his } 
i gs al La Cigale, in the Museu 
Ss - La Vérit tl M 
I irg 1 Dian Sur 
j ! Buenos Ayres. He was decorat 
with the Legion of Honor in 1870, becor 


an officer of the order in 1878. The Acader 


Fine Arts elected him to members! 
i 1891 
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OF “DULNESS.” 


One 


all 


others in 


topic, novel, has large- 


not at 


ly superseded financial dis 


during the past two or three 


cussion 


weeks. In most other fields of hu 
man interest, it is taken for granted 
that conditions are normal and usual 
when nothing in particular is happen 


¥ hyayt 7} ; 


ing, bu hat the fact of sensational ac 


] 


tivity at once calls for explanation. On 


the Stock Exchange the eontrary is 
true. Nobody ever thinks, when th 
stock market is stirred into violent com 


motion, of asking why should be 


No 


prices 


moving financial critic ever heads 


an article Activity, and proceeds to dis 
cuss his topic as in itself the perplex 
ing subject of the day. But columns o 


inquiry, and conjecture ha 


argument, 


been published under the heading Dul 
hess. 

In a measure, this attitude is mere re 
flection of the impatience of speculators 
at the absence of any such sharp fluc- 
favor quick profits to 
But it more ra- 
when it is the 


fact that not only are price fluctuations 


tuations as will 


g00d guessers. has a 


tional excuse based on 
narrow, but that actual purchases 
cially by the 


are abnormally small. 


espe 


outside investing public, 
The total of 127,- 
000 shares sold on Tuesday of last week 
the New York Stock Exchange 
the smallest of any day since the close 
of last July. It was not far above the 
smallest day’s trading of 1911—the 80,- 
July 14—or the 70,800 
shares of July 3, 1908, which is the low- 
full day’s record in fifteen 
That small day of last week followed a 
week whose total transactions the 
smallest of any corresponding week 
since 1903. 
Thus Dulness is at 
what unusually 


on was 


500 shares of 


est years. 


were 


all 


conspicuous 


events some 


just now 


known 


‘The 


natural 


Nation 


and it is enough that explana 


ions should be asked 4 common an 
ve Ss that professional traders on tl 
floor « rh. ng 0 a £ 
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most familiar is the politica ta 
Whether Taft will ites 
hether he can be elected if 
het s reélection would 
good thing or a bad thing 
Roosevelt's intrusion is a n 
cause of his excessively d ( 
ul speech or a matter i 1 il 
because he denounces t St | 
prosecution; whether, if VW I 
Democratic nomination, 
radical or too unstable, an¢ et 
he does not get it, somebody still 
radical may not ru all the i 
iderations which may easily ake 
real investor pause I quite p 
that t ourse of ind nd p 
perit vill be dul p 
nominated o1 lected Bu I 
high financial quart D 
irgelv formulated ill = 
( nee percolate Oo t } 
! orld), there 
nd obstinat claratior 
ary To that extent, t ) 
i no mplaining ! 
0 Duin i ther 
" le it 
\ ewhat similal ! 
i n the cond exp i 
the Trust prosecutior tion 
on rail iv rate advance and the tariff 
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